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WELL CULTIVATED ORCHARD WITH DOMINIE APPLE TREE IN FOREGROUND 


The importance of orchard cultivation is recognized by but few general farmers. Most of them crop the or- 
chard for several years while the trees are young, then allow the ground to set in bluegrass. The trees soon 
show the effects of neglect. They become stunted, unthrifty, are attacked by insect and fungous pests and bear 
indifferently. In marked contrast is the thrifty young orchard on the Illinois experiment station farm as shown 
in the illustration above. These trees are given frequent clean cultivation and well repay this extra care. They 
are in the best of condition, bear regularly and are in every way satisfactory. 
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Cheap Shelter for Cows. 
8. M. HENDERSON, ILLINOIS. 





Many farmers do not know how to make 
a barn or stable plan that is adapted to 
the means at their command, They plan to 
build shelter for their stock when they have 
money enough to build just to their notion. 
It is hard to make them believe they can 
do their own carpenter work, and for a 














FIG 1. END VIEW OF BARN. 


few dollars put up a suitable stable. A 
farmer and his boys can put up a decent 
stable at a cost of $3 to 4 a cow. To be 
sure, such a stable will not look as large 
and pretentious as a $400 or 500 barn, but 
it will do just as well for awhile. If cheap- 
ness is to be the watchword, then I will 
give you a plan that will help many a poor 
farmer. If good posts are to be had get 
them 9 ft long. Suppose you have four 
cows. Build your stable 8 ft wide, 16 ft 
long and 7 ft high. The posts will be just 
about 4 ft apart all around the building. 
Spike 2x4’s on top for plates. Nail on girts 
at the ends of the building and side up with 
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FIG 2. GROUND PLAN OF BARN. 


12-inch boards. Now, instead of siding up 
the two sides, I make a door for each cow 
to enter her stall on one side, while the 
other side is for the manger. This man- 
ger may be made 3 ft wide and 3 ft deep, 
either flaring or straight. Remember now, 
that this manger is outside the stable. as 
shown in Figs 1 and 2. The depth of man- 
ger next to the cow should be about 2 ft. 
Now hinge a big door up next the plate, let- 
ting the lower end rest on outside of man- 
ger. This makes a flaring side to the sta- 
ble. To get hay or fodder into the manger, 
or to clean the same, raise this big door 
and hook it up with a big, strong hook to 
a post set especially for the purpose. Make 
the stalls 4 ft high. 

Now for the roof. A 10-ft 2x4 cut through 
the middle will make a pair of rafters. Nine 

















pairs, spaced 2 ft, are sufficient. To get the 
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FIG 3. LAYING OFF RAFTERS. 


proper length and bevels for rafters, if 
you are an inexperienced workman, I think 
the following plan will be easily under- 
stood, and, if followed carefully, the rafters 
will be a perfect fit. For a rafter pattern use 
a straight 2x4 or inch board just 4 in wide 
and square at one end. Lay the steel square 
down at a, Fig 3, and mark 1% in across. 
At b, e and d, mark clear across; a is 4% 
and b 9 in from end of rafter; ¢ is 24% in 
from d. The whole length of the rafter is 
61 in. For a 10-ft building the rafters would 
be just 75 in, and for a 6-ft they would be 
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47 in. Now, this method is not scientific, 
but the resultisjust as satisfactory as Hodg- 
son’s method can make it. If your rafter 
stuff be more or less than 4 in wide, you 
can make a first pattern out of any 4-in 
piece a couple of feet in length. 

The ends of manger may be sided up if 
desired, and the swinging side or door never 
let down lower than the outside of manger. 
This door may be cut into two sections if too 
heavy to handle. It will take 1250 shingles 
laid 5% in to the weather to cover this 
size building; 150 ft of’ sheathing will be 
sufficient. The amount of siding required 
will be 360 ft without any for manger. If 
good posts cannot be had to set in the 
ground use sawed posts and set the build- 
ing on blocks or stones. In this case drive 
half inch iron pins in bottom ends of posts 
and fit them into holes bored or drilled into 
the foundation. 


California Farm Telephone. 
N. A. DORN. 


The Salinas Valley land company has a 
telephone system in which a barbed wire 
fence is the connecting medium. The line 
consists of the ordinary barbed wire that 
was already on the fences along the road 
from Salinas City to one of the company’s 
ranches. It is about 10 miles long the way 
it runs. We use a good telephone instru- 
ment. The requisites to success are to see 
that all the connections are made very 
close, that no wire is connected with the 
ground in any way, either by hanging down 
or by touching any other wire that does 
reach the ground. 

In crossing roads and gates, we use two 
methods. The preferable one is to have 
posts high enough to carry an overhead 
wire, but in this country a great many high 
derricks are used with threshing outfits, so 
we took %-inch iron water pipe and laid it 
under the gates and most of the roads and 
then ran a rubber covered wire through 
them to connect with the barbed wire on 
each side. This is out of the way and 
never noticed at all, though it is more apt 
to get broken than an overhead wire. It is 
cheaper than poles, though. We bent the 
ends of the pipe up at the sides of the gates 
or roads and then filled the ends up with 
putty to keep water out of the pipes 
and prevent rotting the rubber on the wire. 

This character of telephone line will work 
just as well as any insulated line in dry 
weather, but it will not work at all when it 
is raining, because the current runs in the 
ground as soon as the posts are wet, and 
the line is then of no practical value. Our 
line has worked well every day since it was 
built last July, excepting seven days and 
parts of five or six. As soon as the posts 
have time to dry off after a rain it is all 
right again and is a very great convenience. 
To us it is almost worth five men’s wages 
all the time. In dry countries like many 
of our western states and territories such 
lines will work for any reasonable distance, 
say from 1 to 100 miles, and will seldom 
be disturbed by rains, but in states where 
it often rains it will not do well. 





American 
W altham 
W atches 


are the most perfect 
timepieces it is 
possible to make, and 
they are sold at 
lower prices than 
foreign watches of 
less value. 

The “. RIVERSIDE” 


movement particu- 
larly recommended. 
For sale by all retail jewelers, 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request, 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH Co. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


THE MEITZ & WEISS 
| Gas and Kerosene Engine 


No Dangerous Gasolenel sed. 


Is the cheapest and the 
only safe power known. 
It is extremely simple. 
Can be used for pumping 
and all other purposes 
requiring power. Uses 
common kerosene oil 
directly in the cylinder. 
No steam boiler or en- 
ER gineer required. 

. Send for catalogue. 

A. MEITZ, 128-138 MOTT STREET, N. Y¥. CITY 


KEYSTONE ADJUSTABLE WEEDER 
AND SHALLOW CULTIVATOR. 


Points of superiority over a 
Straight Frame Weeder. It 
is adjustable both as to depth 
and width. Can be narrowed 
B. to 30 inches and expanded to 
» 73g ft. When narrowed to 30 
inebes it can used between 
the rows, working close to 
the plants, long after Straight 
Frame! Weeders are set aside. 
Being V-shaped, it is not orly 
stronger, but it adapts itself 
much better to uneven sur- 
face than a Straight Frame 
Weeder. Ithas no shafts to 
hinder working close to the fence. Teeth are strong and 
pliable and have blunt points, which is important when 
working sensitive plants. For further particulars, price 
and territory, write THE KEYSTONE FARM MA- 
CHINE CO., Limited, York, Pennsylvania. 














Narrowed to 30 inches. 
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BUY THE BEST. 


If you want the best low down wagon you should buy 
the Electric Handy Wagon. Itis the best because it is 
made of the best material; the best broad tired Electric 
Wheels; best seasoned white hickory axles; all other wood 
parts of the best seasoned white oak. The front and rear 





hounds are made from the best’angle steel, which is neat- 
er. stronger and in every way better than wood. Well 
painted in red and varnished. Extra length of reach and 
extra long standards supplied without additional cost 
when requested This wagon is guaranteed to carry 
4000 Ibs. anywhere. Write the Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, 


Quincy, Illinois, for their new catalogue which fully de- 
Seribes this wagon, their famous Electric Wheels and 
Electric Feed Cookers. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington, 
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Cheap Substitutes for Paris Green. 


M. V. SLINGERLAND, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





There are at least two cheaper poisonous 
insecticides which have been thoroughly 
tested and found to be equally as safe and 
effective as paris green. One is green 
arsenite or arsenite of copper, which is a 
little lighter in color than paris green. It 
is a finer powder, hence will not need so 
frequent stirring. It contains as much 
arsenic, and careful tests during the past 
two years have shown that it is just as 
effective in killing insects, and can be used 
in the same amounts in water or bordeaux 
mixture. It costs 12c per lb in 100-lb lots 
and 13%c in 25 or 50-lb lots. Use it just the 
same as you would paris green. It is just 
as good and costs only half as much. 

White arsenic is the cheapest form of 
poisonous insecticide we have, but its solu- 
bility causes it to burn foliage severely, 
unless it be combined with some other 
chemical to form an insoluble combination. 
It can be thus combined easily with either 
lime or sal soda. To prepare arsenite of 
lime, add 2 lbs of lime and 1 lb of white 
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or arsenite of lime, and the results, so far 
as killing insect foes are concerned, will be 
just as satisfactory. 


Grinding Corn Fodder for Stock. 


J. CLARENCE NORTON. 





The corn thresher that I use cuts up the 
stalks short as it threshes out the shelled 
corn, and the wind from the fan blows all 
of the light part of the stover over to one 
side of the carrier that runs at right angles 
to the thresher, so that a simple partition 
under the straw carrier causes the coarse 
stover to drop on one side of it, while the 
fine goes on the other side, but to more 
thoroughly separate it I have added a blast 
of air from a blower, the blast striking the 
cut stover just as it falls from the end of 
the carrier. All heavy substances drop 
through the blast of air and are carried by 
a trough or chute to a bin just over the 
grinder and beside the bin that holds ‘the 
shelled corn. 

I did not feel like buying two large mills 
to do this work, so I had the Marvin Smith 
company of Chicago put up a mill for me 
that does the work well. The heavy or 


- No 


15 


without damage, the depressions between 


the lands holding the grain, and as the 
lands turn against each other the sharp 
edges of the lands reduce the material to 
a fine meal. I run my thresher by means 
of a three-horse level tread power and the 
mill by two horses in the power. I do not 
grind fast, only 12 bu per hour, but the mill 
has a capacity of 20 bu when driven faster. 
I think it will be only a short time when 
this usually waste product on the farm, the 
coarse corn stover, will be utilized. 


Better Fertilizers at Less Cost than in 
former years are now the ruie, at least 
among high grade goods. While the con- 
sumption of fertilizers has probably doubled 
within the last ten years, yet the discovery 
of raw products and the utilization of by- 
products have more than kept pace with the 
consumption and huve caused lower prices. 
The discovery of Florida, Tennessee and Al- 
gerian phosphates has kept down the price 
of phosphoric acid. The opening of new 
nitrate deposits in Chile and the formation 
of new companies there, together with the 
utilization of animal products in this coun- 
try, has reduced the price of nitrogen; also 
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AFTER THE LAWN HAS BEEN PLANTED. 


A HINT FOR ARBOR DAY OBSERVANCE--See Next Page 


arsenic to 2 gals of hot water and boil it 
for at least 30 minutes. Use 1 qt of this 
stock mixture in 40 gals of water, to which 
must be added at least another pound of 
lime. Use only freshly slaked lime. The 
white arsenic should not cost over 6 or 7c 
per lb. If you wish to use it with bordeaux 
mixture, simply add a quart of the stock 
mixture to each 40 gals of the bordeaux. 
For potato bugs use it about twice as 
strong. Or the white arsenic can be boiled 
with sal soda, using 1 lb of arsenic, 2 lbs 
of sal soda in 2 gals water. Boil until the 
arsenic is dissolved. Use the same as if 
boiled with lime, except when using alone 
in water, add 2 lbs lime to 40 gals water. 
Sal soda is the same as washing soda, or 
crystals of carbonate of soda. These stock 
mixtures of white arsenic will keep for any 
length of time. They are of uniform 
strength, and many of the best orchardists 
are now using them in preference to paris 
green and with equally as good _ results 
against biting insects. The agriculturists 
of the United States are now spending a 
million dollars annually for paris green. 
Hal. of this enormous sum can be saved 
yearly by using the cheaper green arsenite 





coarse stover cut to %4-inch lengths is let 
directly into the crusher hopper of the mill 
through a spout, together with equal parts 
by measure of shelled corn, and the crusher 
thoroughly mixes it, sizes it all to the size 
of a kernel of corn, then elevates it into 
the large hopper «°* the grinding burs, 
where it is automatically fed down into the 
burs, ground up into meal, elevated into 
a bin, where it forms a nice, light substance 
of the same value of 1 lb of bran to 4 lbs 
corn meal, which makes an exceedingly 
nice ration. This saves $40 per month for 
bran, and as its use gives the same or bet- 
ter results and also saves $40 worth of corn, 
it will be seen that the usually wasted 
product gives me $80 per month just for 
the simple work of grinding it up. 

The grinding plates of this mill facilitate 
the reducing of the cut stover to meal. The 
plates are made of white metal, tempered 
so hard that no tool will scratch them, and 
are placed so that as they rub together 
they sharpen themselves instead of de- 
stroying themselves. It is hard to explain 
this on paper, but the burs do not have file 
teeth as most burs do, but have flat lands 
% in wide that can rub against each other 


the utilization of ammonia from coke plants 
and from iron works. Potash is mixed at 
less expense and sold on closer margins 
than formerly. All these causes have re- 
sulted to the advantage of the buyer of 
plant food. 





How to Secure Humus—Green manuring 
increases the store of humus (partially de- 
cayed vegetable matter) in the soil, and 
humus is necessary to the best conditions 
of fertility and productiveness, for it in- 
creases the capacity of the soil to retain 
and conduct water. It promotes beneficial 
chemical changes among the different soil 
constituents, changes which result in mak- 
ing originally inert soil materials available 
as food for plants. A suitable amount of 
humus contributes largely to the produc- 
tion of that physical condition of the soil 
which makes it possible to bring it into 
good tilth and to maintain it in that con- 
dition.—[Prof William P. Brooks, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Spring Pruning is Necessary when trees 
have been neglected for a time. It will not 
check. vigorous growth, but rather in- 
crease it, 
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Harrows and Rakes in Corn Culture. 


J. W. M’KENZIE, ONTARIO. 





As soon as the corn is 3 or 4 inches high, 
I put on a large smoothing harrow which 
covers three rows, letting the team walk 
astride the middle row. After the harrow- 
ing is completed let the boys go over it and 
uncover any plants that may have been 
pulled down or covered with the har- 
row. This work can be done by means of 
small hand rakes made as follows: For the 
head take a piece of board 1x1/4x6 in. On 
one edge drive 4-inch wire nails 1 inch 
apart. For a handle use an old broom han- 
dle or a rake handle°cut to the proper 
length, 

Cross harrow in about eight days, if the 
corh is not too large, and uncover with «a 
rake as before. After this discard the har- 
rows and use one horse cultivators for the 
remainder of the season, going over the 
ground at intervals of from eight to ten 
days, according to the weather, whether 
weeds are present or not. This mode of 
culture may seem cruel to some, as de- 
horning cattle or severely pruning an or- 
chard, However, it has been my plan for 
the last two years, and my neighbors all 
admit that I have one of the best corn- 
fields in our part of the country. Scarcely 
a hill is missing and the field is perfectly 
clean. 

Some may want to know how the corn 
escaped the fate of the weeds in its early 
treatment. The weeds at this stage are on 
the surface and a single stroke of the har- 
row turns them out and if not completely 
destroyed, the second stroke eight days 
later will kill them entirely, while the 
corn on the contrary has been planted two 
or three inches deep. The roots strike down, 
and are so thoroughly set by the 
time the plant is from 3 to 5 inches high 
that a very few hills will be disturbed by 
the harrow. The ground is thoroughly 
stirred around the roots, which is a benefit 
to the crop afterward. On light, loamy 
land, care must be taken to use a light 
harrow. Some of the weeders advertised 
in this journal are excellent implements 
for this kind of work. 

For corn ground all strawy manure or 
stable should be well plowed under. If this 
has not been done the harrow will be 
clogged and the cultivator interfered with 
later. The more freque the rainfall the 
more frequent must be tfe cultivation, for 
the crust must be broken as soon as pos- 
sible after the rain. A light harrow on corn 
sown broadcast for feed will prove bene- 
ficial. This harrowing should always be fol- 
lowed by the raking so as to uncover the 
hills that may have been disturbed. 





Improving Country School Yards. 





The lack of attention given to country 
schoolhouses and surroundings has induced 
the Cornell exper sta to issue a bulletin 
caliing attention to this fact and making 
suggestions concerning improvement. Not 
only are the buildings themselves unattrac- 
tive, but in many cases uncomfortable and 
the lawns absolutely devoid of trees and 
frequently without grass. Prof L. H. 
Bailey, who writes the bulletin, calls at- 
tention to the fact that with only a small 
expenditure of Money riany of the existing 
evils can be corrected. The difficulty usu- 
ally lies with the school directors, who not 
only neglect to plant trees and shrubs, but 
discourage this in the teacher or children 
who desire to improve the grounds them- 
selves. 

The first important step is to secure a 
good sod. If the yard is already level or 
well graded, but without grass, plow and 
sow a heavy coating of seed. The best pos- 
sible lawn grass is bluegrass or what is 
sometimes called June grass. A little clo- 
ver may be added as it supplies nitrogen 
and will have a beneficial effect upon the 
soil. If the lawn has a fairly good sod, but 
is thin in places, it can be renewed without 
plowing by pulling out all the weeds and 


WORK OF THE SEASON 


scratching up the ground with an iron- 
tooth rake, applying a little fertilizer and 
sowing some seed. The ideal time to pre- 
pare the land is in the fall. Sow seed in 
the fall and then put on a little more in 
early spring. Do not sow grain with the 
grass seed. White clover is best for lawns, 
as it does not shade the other grasses and 
looks well in the sod. One or two pounds 
of seed per acre is sufficient. The weeds 
will come up in spite of any kind of treat- 
ment. Do not pull them, simply mow the 
lawn frequently. 

After the grass seeding has been attended 
to, look after the planting of shrubs and 
flowers, selecting trees which are cheap, 
hardy and most likely to grow. Scattera 
few along the fence and about the building, 
using maples, basswood, elms, ashes, but- 
tonwoods, oaks, beaches, birches, hickories, 
poplars, a few spruce and hemlocks. Any 
of these are excellent. If the country is 
bleak, the planting of a few evergreens 
around the border is desirable. For shrubs, 
use common ones which can be found in 
the woods, such as witch hazel, dogwood, 
wild roses, thorn apples, haws, elders, su- 
mac and wild honeysuckles. From the 
neighboring farms can usually be secured 
snowballs, spireas, mock orange, barberry 
and the like. Fer fences, nothing can be 
better than Virginia creeper, Boston ivy, 
bittersweet, clematis and the like. 

In making a border, plow up a strip and 
plant thickly. Scatter the bushes and trees 
promiscuously, making the edge of the bor- 
der irregular, planting the lowest on the 
inner side. Cut the shrubs and vines back 
one-half when they are planted. They will 
look thin at first, but in a few years will 
fill the space. Annual flowers along the 
border are very desirable, such as Chinese 
asters, petunias, phlox, sweet peas and the 
like. While the main planting may be of 
common trees and shrubs, Prof Bailey sug- 
gests that rare and strange plants should 
be introduced now and then from the 
nurseries in order to give the children ex- 
perience with new things. [See contrast- 
ing pictures on preceding page]. 





Smuts of Small Grains. 





This disease causes much loss each year 
throughout the grain growing sections. 
According to the Ohio exper sta, in a re- 
cent bulletin, the ioose and stinking smuts 
of wheat alone cause an annual loss of 
$400,000 in Ohio. The losses from the oat 
smut were equal to or even greater than 
this. These losses can be prevented if the 
seed is properly treated. For the loose 
smut of wheat the hot water treatment is 
recommended. Soak the seed grain for 
four hours in cold water, allowing it to 
stand for four hours more in wet sacks, 
then immerse for five minutes in water 
held at a temperature of 133 degrees Fahr. 
Spread at once on a smut-free surface to 
dry and then sow. Some germs may be in- 
jured by the treatment, so the station 


recommends that one-half more seed be 


sown than is ordinarily recommended. 

If the wheat is affected by stinking smut 
or bunt, it is probably best to immerse the 
grain in cold water, stirring thoroughly, 
then skim off the smut balls which will rise 
to the surface. After this has been done 
either of the following treatments may be 
employed: If the hot water method is 
chosen, immerse for 10 minutes in a vessel 
containing water heated to a temperature 
of 130 degrees Fahr. Then cool quickly by 
thoroughly stirring or immersing in cold 
water. The water must be heated to ex- 
actly the temperature stated, and for this 
purpose a thermometer must always be 
used. Immersion longer than 10 minutes 
may injure the grain. If the hot water 
method does not seem practicable a solu- 
tion of copper sulphate or bluestone will 
answer. Make the solution by dissolving 
2 ibs of sulphate to 10 gals of water. In 
this immerse the wheat seed freed from 
smut balls as already described, and allow 
to remain for 10 minutes. Allow it to stand 





10 minutes longer in the sack, then spread 
and dry with unslaked lime, shoveling very 
frequently. Or the above solution may be 
sprinkled over the grain in a heap, using 
1 gal to every bushel of grain. Sprinkle at 
intervals from 5 to 10 minutes. Stir so that 
the whole will be thoroughly wetted, and 
at the end of the hour shovel over and dry 
with lime. Treatment with a solution of 
formalin in the same manner has been 
found quite satisfactory. Use 1 lb of forma- 
lin to about 50 gals of water and immerse 
the wheat in this solution for about 30 min- 
utes or sprinkle as in the case of the sul- 
phate. 

For oats, the hot water treatment in open 
vessels is very satisfactory. Immerse the 
seed for 10 minutes, keeping the water at 
130 degrees or for seven minutes keep it at 
136 degrees Fahr. Empty out at once upon 
a clean floor and dry by stirring. The for- 
malin solution may also be used, applying 
as in the case of wheat, the only difference 
being that if the seed is immersed, allow it 
to remain two hours instead of 30 minutes. 
If the solution is sprinkled over the heap, 
allow the heap to remain two or more 
hours before drying. Considerable success 
has been had by soaking the oat seed 24 
hours in % per cent solution of potassium 
sulphide. This solution is prepared by dis- 
solving 1% Ibs of sulphide in 2% gals of 
water. 

The hot water treatment for all ordinary 
purposes is much the cheaper and most 
satisfactory. For convenience in the appli- 
cation of the hot water treatment, have 
two vessels, one in which the water is 
maintained at a temperature of 120 to 130 
degrees Fahr. Dip the grain into this first, 
and after it has been thoroughly warmed, 
transfer it to the vessel in which the water 
is 133 degrees. By this method it is much 
easier to keep the second vessel at the re- 
quired temperature, for if the mass of cold 
grain is immersed into the second vessel it 
causes a sharp fall of temperature. If the 
oat and wheat seed have been thoroughly 
freed from smut and are sown on ground 
which has not borne crops affected by smut, 
the resulting grain crop will be compara- 
tively free from it. The importance of this 
treatment: cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized in localities where smut is prevalent. 

Unprofitable Orchard Trees—In almos# 
all orchards there are some trees which do 
not pay. The sooner they are changed the 
better. If not too late they should be top- 
grafted. This can easily be done if the 
tree is not more than 20 years old. If much 
older, replace. However, a young tree in 
an old orchard must have so much extra 
care in applying manure and keeping the 
soil loose around the trunk that it will not 
be a great success. Do not make the mis- 
take I made some years ago. I top-grafted 
a number of trees that did not suit me with 
Baldwins, which in New York and else- 
where is a very profitable variety, but here 
in central Pennsylvania it drops its fruit 
so early and rots so quickly that it does 
not pay to plant it. The same is true of 
the Spy. and the Greening.—[{S. M. Bell, 
Pennsylvania. 








Horses’ Shoulders Need Care—As spring 
work begins there is great danger of bruis- 
ing the shoulders of horses which have not 
worked during the winter or young animals 
worked for the first time. Begin gradually 
and do not put them at work where there 
is jerking on the tugs, as in breaking stalks. 
Keep the collars clean and soft. Wash the 
shoulders with cold water at noon and 
night. 





Feed for Lambs That Have Been Wean- 
ed—At first about % lb of oats must be fed 
and this amount gradually increased until 
the lamb gets all it will eat. Grain feed 
of this kind, with fair pasture, ought to 
produce a gain of 2% to 3 lbs per week. Of 
course, in common with other animals the 
younger the lamb the greater gain for the 
food consumed, 


















ADVERTISEMENTS 


Mrs. Burton Harrison 


Has written an interesting story of ‘social 
life: A New York society woman, in reduced 
circumstances, agrees to chaperon the daugh- 
ter of a rich Western Senator through a 
European tour. See this week’s number of 





|THE SATURDAY 
| EVENING POST 


Founded A°D'1 728 by Benj-Franklin 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


Dated Saturday, April 15. 


Other specially good articles in this week’s issue 
include 


SHYNESS A FOE TO SUCCESS 


By William Mathews, LL. D. 
Author of “ Getting On in the World,” etc. 


—a most interesting paper to young men, with 
plenty of illustrations of the bashfulness of 
well-known men in the world’s history, and 
how it was conquered. 





Mr. Wm. George Jordan has a good editorial 
on “Hurry, the Scourge of America.” An in- 
teresting personal sketch of ‘‘The Many-Sided 
F. Hopkinson Smith—Artist, Author, Lec- 
turer, Engineer, Man of Affairs” (illustrated). 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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A Promising New Strawberry. 





Our illustration herewith represents a 
fair average sized specimen of the new 
Gibson strawberry, which originated with 
J. H. Gibson and is now being introduced 

















THE GIBSON STRAWBERRY. 


by C. H. Baildon of. Ulster Co, N Y. Last 
year this variety attracted unusual atten- 
tion at the various strawberry shows at 
which it was exhibited. Its blossoms are 
bisexual, not requiring any other variety 
for pollenization. Berries large, irregular 
globular, sometimes slightly conical, and 
very uniform in size; color bright glossy 
crimson; quality, very good, high flavored 
and mild. The texture of the berries is 
sufficiently firm and solid to impart them 
superior shipping and keeping qualities. 
The plants are vigorous and healthy, very 
prolific and carry a good-sized crop to the 
end of the season. According to the testi- 
mony of several intelligent and experienced 
fruit growers who have given the Gibson 
a trial on their own grounds it ranks among 
the most promising varieties introduced for 
some time. 


—_—— ESE 
Onion Culture in the Connecticut Valley. 
JOHN M. SMITH, FRANKLIN CO, MASS. 





All manures should be applied to the surface 
and harrowed in, instead of being plowed 
in. If barnyard manure is used it should be 
rotted or half rotted; green, fresh manure 
never, unless scullions are preferred to well 
ripened onions. The hand rake has been 
superseded in onion culture by the Meeker 
harrow, drawn by one horse, which does the 
work just as well, or better, with the sav- 
ing of manual labor. The onion rows 
should be placed about 14 in apart, to give 
sufficient room for working a hand culti- 
vator, shove hoe, or common hoe, and for 
hand weeding. The best machine for sow- 
ing is one which plants two rows at a 
time. 

It is of supreme importance that the seed 
be not only of good quality, to produce a 
vigorous plant, but of a good _ kind. 
Formerly the onion crop was grown by the 
use of barnyard manure as the main reli- 
ance. In the last few years this has been su- 
perseded by the use of commercial fertiliz- 
ers. Of the 250 acres of onions planted in 
Sunderland the last season a very large 
proportion were grown by the use of com- 
mercial fertilizer wholly. A-few acres were 
fertilized with a light coat of yard manure 
with an dddition of chemicals. A full ton 
to the acre of fertilizer is used when that 
manure is the only one, and some use even 
more. Any reliable fertilizer with good 
land, good cultivation and other matters 
favorable will produce a good crop. Much 
depends upon the weather and the season, 
and the cultivation from planting to har- 
vest. Weeding should be commenced as 
soon as the rows can be plainly seen, as 
when the weeds become large they cannot 
be eradicated withoug pulling up some 
plants. Sod or turf land is sometimes used 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


for onion growing, but the risk of getting a 
good crop is greater, and with such a 
course it is always necessary to plow the 
land in the autumn. 

A good many onions are grown upon 
shares. The land owner and the laborer 
each take such proportion of the crop as 
agreed upon. The usual division is for each 
to take one-half, but of course the terms 
may be varied to suit the circumstances. 
The usual terms are as follows: The land 
owner or lessor furnishes and applies the 
fertilizer, plows and fits the land and sows 
the seed, each paying for half the cost of 
the seed. The lessee performs all the labor 
necessary in the cultivation and harvest- 
ing, delivering the lessor’s half of the crop 
in sacks which the lessor provides, in a 
condition ready for market upon the field. 
The division is made by weight, 52 lbs to 
the bushel being legal weight in Massachu- 
setts. 


OUR GARDEN CONTEST. 


How the Nearly $2500 Worth of Prizes 
Will Be Awarded. 








1.—Grand Prize, cash............--.- 8250.00 
2.—Possible to win with grand prize 
two others of equal amount,or to- 


OUAE, GRO «0.46.00 i006 i ceseenssocecce $500.00 
51 special prizes under certain re- 
GERNOT, THGOEEE. 066s ccc scccczescses $7'70,00 
regular prizes, no restrictions, to 
the value Of .... ....cccccccccccccccees $502.50 
100 prizes aggregating in value........ $2,272.50 
The Grand Prize 
Offered by American Agriculturist ..... 8250.00 


for the report of a garden for 1899 that 
brings out most clearly and fully the 
actual product and returns from the 
garden, receipts and expenses and 
methods pursued, with practically no 
restrictions whatever as to methods 
of culture, ete. If the garden that wins 
this grand prize is worked with Planet 
Jr implements, 8S. L. Allen & Co of Phil- 
adelphia will add $250 in cash. If 
planted with Burpee’s or Rawson’s 
seeds, those seedsmen will each add 
$250. This makes it possible for the 
first prize garden to win in cash......... $750.00 


Special Prizes 


TO BE AWARDED ACCORDING TO THE TERMS 
SPECIFIED. 


In Addition to the Above, 8. L. Allen & 
Co, Philadelphia, Pa, contribute prizes 
in gold of $100, $50, $30, $20, $15, two of 
$10 and three of $5 for the reports that 
show the most profitable results ob- 
tained where Planet Jr implements 
have been used, a total of................ $250.00 
W. W. Rawson & Co, Seedsmen, 12 ana 
13 Faneuil Hall square, Boston, Mass. 
if their $250 cash is not won as above, 
will contribute to this competition $100 
in cash and $150 worth of goods from 
— regular catalog for 1900, to be 
Aare in the prize list as The 
Editor thinks will best promote garden- 
ing and horticulture sarinagtanie meepedl 
ica, or a total of........ - $250.00 
The Bowker Fertilizer an. Boston ‘and 
New York,if Bowker’s garden fertilizer 
is used exclusively at the rate of 4 ton 
on every % acre (or 10 lbs to every 100 
sq ft), offer fertilizer to the value of..... $100.00 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Ct, $50 
in cash for best reports from those who 
used their seed (catalog free), in prizes 
of $20, 10, and 4 of $5 each, and $20 addi- 
tional if garden using Woodruff’s seeds 
captures grand prize, a total of.......... $70.00 
North Western Seed Co, Faribault, 
Minn, garden or flower seeds in packets 
$15, and $10 worth additional if one of 
the five best reports mentions the use 
of this company’s seeds: and $1 worth 
to all other prize winners who use their 
seeds. The total will probably amount 
OE 60k bs0koied Gabe ,no5n0d nek enngengenss cs 850.00 
Dwight Herrick, Rochelle, Il], if contest- 
ants buy at least $1 worth of plants or 
seeds from him this season, contributes #%50.00 


The Regular Prizes 


offered without restrictions. These 
amount to $502.50, and will be divided 
into 46 prizes valued as follows: 2d 
prize, $100 in value, selected from the 
following; 3d, $50 in value; 4th, $25 in 
value; 5th, $15in value: then 11 prizes 
worth $10 each, or a total of $110; forty 
prizes valued at $5 each, and lastly one 
of $2.50. 

Pretty Lake Nurseries, Holland & Co, 
Plymouth, Ind, choice nursery stock, ta 
be selected from their catalog, to the 
I iia nk Cha 6k6 40k) rid enetiekwatensaeuns $150.00 

Buechly’s Nurseries, Greenville, O, $15 
worth of Greenville and Lovett straw- 





} yg A nants, 25 Greenville apple trees, 
dorado blackberry, total $26; 

apn additional prize of $26 worth of 

nursery stock given if grand prize is 

taken by a garden planted with small 

fruits from this nursery, a total of...... $52.00 
The Mapes Formula and Peruvian 

Guano Co, Charles V. Mapes, manager, 

143 Liberty street, New York city, con- 

tribute without restrictions......°....... $50.00 
New York Market Gardeners’ Ass'n, 

281 Sixth avenue, New York city, flow- 

er and vegetable seeds to the value of $50.00 
R. Byrd Leeper, Unionville, Il], nine 

copies Leeper’s new system of farm 

MOGOUMIES 00.000 0- ccccccccccecvecesecccccsesce 832.50 
The Crete Nurseries, Crete, Neb, E. F. 

Stephens, manager, 10 doz 2-yr grape- 

vines, 5 doz raspberry, 5 doz currant, 6 


Warner pear trees, total value........... $23.00 
Harry Snyder, Tanyard, Md, calla lily 
SEN ica gcc sevahencandecdesaccen sea 825.00 


Elm Tree Farm, West Lenox, Pa. Fancy 
poultry, strawberry and _ raspberry 
plants, to be selected from circular..... $20.90 
George W. Tarbell, Milford, N H, one 
wir each Golden Wyandot, French 
oudan, colored Dorking chickens and 
one pair Tumbler pigeons,all from prize 


SI Rado obad bos cctacasetnnnckscetnasances $20.00 
Cc. E. Allen, Brattleboro, Vt, seeds or 
ER eo asec ccccascesscccuccsinsesescseecscce $15.00 


William P. Perkins, 590 Tenth street, 
Brooklyn, N Y, dealer in wood ashes, 
contributes same containing not less 
TOM TH POCASM.... 0000 cccccccccsosccsecece $15.00 

Kk. M. Hitchcock, Agawam, Mase, small 
fruit plants to be selected from catalog, $15.00 

Sherman Co Nursery, Biglow, Oregon, 
plants and seeds to be selected from 
MOEE SHARON'S CREBIOSN, «. 0 «.0..000056h0%eene0 $10.00 

Millbrook Farm, F.N. Lawrence, pro- 
prietor, West Warren, Mass, seed pota- 
toes and strawberry plants.............. $10.00 

oa Spring Poultry Farm, Frank C. 
Burdick, proprietor, Rockville, R I, one 
barred Plymouth Rock cockerel and two 


hens from prize-winning stock.......... $10.00 
G. J. Kellogg & Sons, Janesville, Wis, 
strawberry cena pandiadhaheted echkweda apa $5.00 





The Great Contest Under Way. 





The above shows just how the big prizes 
are to be distributed. Anyone who is a 
subscriber or who becomes such is entitled 
to compete by notifying us to that effect 
by postal or letter, mailed not later than 
May 1. The rules, price list and a reprint 
of answers to all questions that have been 


asked about it will be printed together 


in one circular that anyone may have free 
upon application. 

There is every reason why everyone in 
America who has a garden this year should 
enter this contest. He or she can manage 
the garden as they please, raise few or 
many crops, and do just as they like with 
it. The only thing is to keep a record of 
what you do, how you do it, receipts and 
expenses. It is for these records that the 
prizes are offered, not for the biggest yields. 
We want to find just what the garden is 
really worth, as kept by a large number 
of people in all sections. Upon the clear- 
ness and fullness of the report or record 
the prize award will be made, irrespective 
of whether it shows a profit or a loss. Some 
accounts that show a loss by reason of in- 
sects, blight, frosts, drouth, etc, may stand 
as good a show for a prize as some less 
complete record that may indicate a good 
profit. Nor will mere proficiency in book- 
keeping do. Some have held aloof because 
they don’t know double entry bookkeeping! 
One party asks why it isn’t possible to 
“fake up’’ a report in bookkKeeping style 
that would win a prize without any garden 
ever having been grown at all! We have 
means of satisfying ourselves from time to 
time during the season that each contestant 
is working in good faith to have a good 
garden, and any such clumsy fraud can be 
readily detected. 

No complicated bookkeeping is desired, 
nor is it needed. Anyone can keep a simple 
record of work done, product received, etc, 
and send it in. There is nothing to be 
gained by any misrepresentation whatever. 
We at first thought of getting up a record 
book, but the thing is so simple it was not 
necessary. “The fair cash value” of the 
garden plot (rule’ 3) is what you consider 
it worth if you were going to buy or sell 
it; this gives us a basis upon which to 
figure out what interest the season’s opera- 
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tions pay on the invested capital. Cabbage 
plants sold would be cailed a crop as much 
as tomatoes or other vegetables. 

Some suggest a uniform price for labor 
and produce. Some think retail prices of 
produce from the garden should be used 
or credited to it, because if they bought 
the stuff they would have to pay retail 
prices. Others ask if cost of selling or go- 
ing to market should be charged against 
the garden. Of course uniformity in these 
things would be essential if the prizes 
were awarded for the largest profit, but 
since our purpose is instead to find out 
what the profit or loss is and the methods 
by which it was obtained, the actual prac- 
tice or truth in each case should be stated. 
Therefore charge for labor what it would 
cost to hire. Reckon the value of garden 
produce at what it would wholesale for in 
your nearest market, or use the quotations 
in our market reports. Apply this value 
to the stuff that is consumed in the family 
as well as that sold. It is easier to get at 
this basis of values than retail prices. 
When the record is complete it will be easy 
to see that the result would be, say 20 per 
cent better if retail prices- had been used, 
which one season and place with another 
average about 20 per cent above wholesale 
prices. Cost of marketing should be 
charged up same as cost of culture, but 
we would not charge against the garden 
the effort needed to pull a few radishes for 
breakfast, to leave a few vegetables at the 
store when going to town on other busi- 
ness, etc. Your own judgment will be a 
safe guide in these very petty matters. 

Raising Cucumbers for Pickles. 
FRANK AIKIN, ILLINOIS. 





Plow the ground in April and harrow 
down fine. For the central states about 
May 1 is the time to plant, though if want- 
ed only for small pickles they may be 
planted as late as June l. In my experience 
these planted early produce just as good 
late pickles and as many of them as those 
planted later. When ready to plant I take 
a horse-hoe to mark rows and make place 
to plant seeds, the middle back tooth mak- 
ing a mark about one inch deep. These are 
made five feet apart and the seeds are 
dropped in groups four feet apart, 10 or 12 
seeds in a place, in a straight line one inch 
apart; cover an inch deep. If planted in 
a straight line you can do much better work 
with cultivator than when they are scat- 
tered in a round hill. 

In most places the plants, as soon as they 
break through the ground, must be watch- 
ed closely or they will be destroyed by the 
cucumber beetle. These usually appear 
after an extra warm day or two, near the 
end of April or early in May. I have seen 
patches left 24 hours and found ruined. I 
go over the field twice each day and on first 
appearance of beetles, dust plants and 
ground near them with a mixture of fine 
air-slaked lime and wood ashes (suppose 
the lime alone would do) dampened a little 
with kerosene. Do not use much kerosene; 
just a little mixed through the lime and 
ashes as it is put into a bucket for use. The 
plants may need to be dusted with this 
two or three times before they are out of 
danger. Watch them after a shower. When 
vines begin to grow, hoe and cultivate care- 
fully and hill up a little around the plants. 
Cultivate with a horse hoe until vines cover 
the ground. As soon as plants are out of 
danger of beetles thin to four plants to a 
hill, 

To get a crop of good-shaped cucumbers, 
good seed is necessary. Seeds of the same 
variety from different seedsmen will often 
be different in shape. A good strain of im- 
proved White Spine will make as good 
small pickles as any. The Arlington White 
Spine and Peerless White Spine are good 
strains. Bismarck is also good. Long Green 
I do not like; it is liable to be badly shaped. 
About one pound of seed will plant an acre, 
if you do not have to replant on aceount of 
beetles or late frost. 





OUR GARDEN CONTEST 


** Winter Finds Out What 
Summer Lays By.’’ 








Be it spring, summer, 
autumn or winter, someone 
in the family is “‘under 
the weather’’ from trouble 
originating in impure blood or 


irritated conditionof thesystem. 


All these, of whatever name, can be 
cured by the great blood purifier, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It never disappoints. 


Abscesses-—“I am past 54 and my 
good health is due to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Hood’s Pills, which purified my blood 
and healed the ugly abscesses that troubled 
me,” Mgs. Britron C, Este.w, Southard, N.J. 


Dyspepsia — “ My husband doctored a 
long time for dyspepsia with only tempo- 
rary relief. The first bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla helped and the second cured him, 
It cured my sick headaches.” Mrs. Mary 
A. CLARK, Wilmington, Vt. 








Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Paragrenie. 


A NEW INSECTICIDE. 

It is a deadly foe to insect pests and bugs. It is 
cheaper than Paris Green, more bulky and kills quicker. 
Does not injure the foliage. 

For many years we have been the sole manufacturers of the 
well-known Star Brand of Strictly Pure Paris Green, and know 
that Paragrene is an effective and reliable improvement on 
Paris Green. Our reputation as Paris Green manufacturers 
is a guarantee that Paragrene will do all we claim for it. 

Prices: 14 lb, kits, 14%c. per lb.; rand 3 lb. pkgs., 
rsc. per lb.; 4% Ib. pkgs. 6c. per Ib.; 4% lb. pkgs. 17¢. 
per lb.; f.0.b. New York, Special rates to dealers 

Send for descriptive pamphlet and samples. 

FRED. L. LAVANBURG, Box 1670 E, New York. 

















Best Seeds 
* that Grow! 


Thousands of Dollars 
in CASH PRIZES for 1899 


and many other New Features, 
of particular interest, presented in 


URPEE’S 
Farm ‘Annual 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
Mailed FREE to all. 


A handsome new book of 176 pages,—tells 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 
Novelties which cannot be had elsewhere. 
Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illus- 
trations from nature. Gives practical informa- 
tion of real value to all who would raise the 
choicest Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers. 
Write a postal card TO-DAY ! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


Vegetable Plants. 


Make money by raising early (vegetables. Our plants 
are guaranteed to be of good size, and to be grown from 
extra selected seeds. The largest establishmentin the 
United States devoted exclusively toTthe ‘raising of veg- 
etable plants. The prices quoted below are for trans- 
planted, well-hardened plants. 

Per 100 Per M. 














Cabbage plants ready March 15............ $0.40 $3.00 
Tomato plants ready May 1,.......-sessee+e00 40 3.00 
Celery plants ready March 15......+0.sse+s00s 40 3.00 
Pepper plants ready May 1,........e+seeseeeeeee 40 3.00 
Eggplant plants ready May 1,......+.+++sse+0+s 50 4.00 


We raise all the leadingjvarietjes. Stamp for catalogue. 
Cash must accompany/all orders. 
J. E. HUTTON, Conyngham, Pa. 
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OLOR AND FLAVOR of fruits, size, 
( | quality and appearance of vegetables, 
weight and plumpness of grain, are 

all produced by Potash. 


Potash, 


properly combined with Phosphoric Acid 
and Nitrogen, and liberally applied, will 
improve evety soil and increase yield and 
quality of any crop. : 

Write and get Pree our pamphlets, which tell how to 
buy and use fertilizers with greatest economy and profit. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
03 Nassau St., New York. 


Hold On 


to @ good thing when find it. The 





Planter who once ‘(Gregory's Seed 
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Book—who once 
Seeds, will never 


work ut 
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ment of irene aed culture, 


to all—the seeds cost no more than the 
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your trees, 
and vines with the 


EMPIRE KING 
Garfield Knapsack 


Sprayers. Perfect agitators; farnish a 

fine, continuous perfect spray. They 

have no leather or rubber valves or 

packing. Will not scorch the foliage. 
We make 16 styles of spray pumps. 

for free catalogue. Agents wanted. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
10 Market Street, Lockport, W. Y. 
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October Purple Plom. 


Luther Burbank’s Latest and Best Production. 


It is of large size, deep maroon color, a great beauty, 
and superb variety. No other plum compares with it, 
Handsome color-plate picture of this plum, pretty 
enough to frame, with 64-page catalogue, free. Write 


Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, Box 4, New Canaan, Ct. 
$1.20 


POTATOES 2ctr. 


Largest Seed POTATO growers _in America, 
The “Kural New- Yorker” gives Salser’s feet 
a yield of 464 bus. per acre—ripein 28 days. See 
Oatalegue for prices. Beo 
Farm 
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JAPAN PLUMS 


PEACH TREES 2i°1° fr. front bud’ neatthy ana thritty: 


no seale. Official certificate accompanies each shipment. 
Sample by express if wanted. Can ship any time. Trees 
kept dormant till ny A 

R. S. JUHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del, 





ERRY PLANTS that grow vigorous and true to 
name. All the new and standard sorts, by the dozen ot 
100,000. Catalogue free. J. W. HALL, Marion Sta., Md. 





Large stock. Best varieties. Prices 
low. Free catalog. THE Gxo. A, 
WEET NURSERY Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Summer Colony House. 





It is an excellent plan where large num- 
bers of fowls are kept to put them off in 
the summer in 
colonies of 15 
each in fields 
and pastures. 
This gives free 
range and the 
flocks do not in- 
terfere with 
each other. The 
house can be 
very simple. 

Make a frame of strips of inch board, 3 in 
wide, after the pian shown in the cut. This 





FRAME OF HOUSE. 


is strong and yet very light. It can be cov-, 


ered with half-inch boards put on “‘up-and- 
down,” with the cracks battened, or it may 
be covered with cheap cotton cloth that has 
been dipped in linseed oil, then stretched 
and dried. Such a house should be pinned 
down to resist the wind, and can be mov- 
ed to new ground occasionally, to keep all 
clean and sweet. This house is also con- 
venient where one wishes to put by them- 
selves a few of the best of the flock to 
breed from. 


The Cure of Roup. 


DR W. F. ROTH, PENNSYLVANIA. 





First of all, isolate the sick from the well 
(known by moping, swelled face and eyes, 
sneezing, discharges from nose and throat, 
etc), and in a thorough manner fumigate 
the quarters with sulphur and carbolic 
acid. Every evening heat a brick very hot 
and on it drop 10 drops carbolic acid. This 
you will compel the well ones to inhale for 
several minutes. It is a preventive. It is 
also an excellent antidote for the affected 
ones. 

If the birds are valuable, treat them 
carefully. If not so valuable and they are 
quite ill, destroy them and treat only the 
less affected ones. Peroxide of hydrogen, 
half diluted with water, should be used on 
expensive birds. it is the most thorough 
cleanser known and perfectly harmless as 
a local wash for the eyes and mouth. Use 
it morning and evening. For constitu- 
tional treatment, ie, medicine to be admin- 
istered into the general system, the follow- 
ing is nearest a specific of all medicines 
known: Corrosive sublimate 1 gr, tincture 
gelsemium 1 dr, tincture aconite % dr, 
tincture iocide-arsenic 4 dr, tincture blood 
root 2 dr, water 1% qts. The water should 
have been previously boiled and allowed 
to cool before the remedies cre dissolved in 
it. Set this before t. - sick fowls and allow 
them to drink all they wish. 

Let the food consist of boiled meals and 
mashed potatoes. Boil the wheat and let 
all be warm except the water they drink. 

Let me assure my readers that the above 
treatment is absolutely reliable. It must, 
however, be intelligently administered, as 
all affairs of the poultry yard should be. 

— rr ——__ 

Steady Layers—If hens are properly car- 
ed for, they will lay nearly the whole year, 
except in molting time. I know of a flock 
of 200 that have been more than pay- 
ing for their feed since New Year’s, and 
at this writing, March 23, give their owner 
over 100 eggs per day. Their rations have 
been wheat screenings, oats, warm mash, 
beets to pick at, and all the crushed oyster 


* shells that they will eat. On cold days they 


are not let out of the coop, and are given 
plenty of warm water.—[Mrs John Wright, 
Washtenaw Co, Mich. 





For Young Ducks—Have the water in 
vessels deep enough that they may insert 
all of their head. It is necessary that they 
wash the feed from their nostrils.—[E. C., 
Edgar Co, Ill. 


Too High Feeding—Mrs F. H. Kiser says 
her ducklings at the age just before the 
feathers stari draw their heads back, tip 
over and die. We think that the trouble 
with the ducklings is too highly concentrat- 











THE POULTRY YARD 


ed feed during confinement in inclement 
weather. Feed but three times a day and 
sparingly at that when confined. Feed 
principally on bran with grit mixed into it, 
animal food and vegetables.—[James 
Rankin. 





International Poultry Show—A_ great 
exhibition of poultry and poultry appli- 
ances will be held in St Petersburg, Russia, 
May 13 to 22. The U S has been asked to 
take part. Information for intending ex- 
hibitors can be had from the Russian min- 
ister at Washington. 





Poultry and Pigeon Manure—A. H. S.: 
Poultry droppings and wood ashes 
should never be mixed together unless 
composted with a large amount of 
dry muck or soil, and used soon afterward. 
For corn the best way would be to scatter 
the droppings in the drills, mixing them 
with the soil, and after planting scatter the 


ashes on the top. Poultry manure, while 
similar to guano in its composition, does 
not contain nearly as much fertilizing mat- 
ter, weight for weight. 





Spring Care—As the warm days come on, 
in the henhouses that have been neglected 
the droppings will begin to thaw and throw 
off fumes, which are injurious to the flock. 
The floor must be cleaned and scraped, and 
covered with ashes, or slaked lime, which 
will destroy the ammonia fumes. 





Tomatoes on Stakes—Where the tomato 
is to be trained to poles, make the rows 38 ft 
apart and set the plants 2 ft apart in the 
rows. One acre will then contain 7260 plants. 
By setting so that the plants in one row 
will come opposite the open spaces in the 
next the sun gets in among them better, 
[A,. A, Halladay. 


Rusty machinery is bad; a rusty farmer 
is worse. 








The H-O Company’s 


Poultry 
Food 


Is the Best for the :. 
Morning Mash. 


_ 
co -~ « -__“* eo a 


Geo. E. Howard, 

D, J. Lambert, 
AS Michael K. Boyer, 

Or any Up-to-Date 

Breeder. 


The H-O Company’s 


Scratching 
Food 


For Poultry 


Is Superior for Night Food, or as 


i an Exercising Food, 


For Prices and 
Literature, address 


The H-O Co., 


Agents Wanted, Buffalo, N. Y. 












= 6 a 99 At any rate they have 
-~- 4a never suffered defeat in 2 
all the — ‘a trials and 5 titions with the many machines of the same class. 


: INCU BaTors | rics BROO g 
@ stand for the BL! value ~ to the incubator art, esa book PE! pages to tell all 


bout th d 1 plan’ try su spotien, ete. Sent on receine of 3 
10e in stamps. malik inci TO td sdesber . Box B 1, Quincy, Ill. 








































MITES AND LIGE= 


on your pe Lamy 7 nt ~* 
roosts with Killer. 
All done. Next n= de look 
and see all lice and mites lying AY 
dead on roost boards. a“ 
pegere finding them in piles a > 
f inch deep where each fowl 
roosted the night before.Seeing 
is believing. Same with hogs or 
sheep. Paint rubbing posts or 
sprinkle floor of sleeping pen. 
All done. No more lice, mites 
or fleas. No handling, no Jabor. © 
Cheap, only 75 cts. for a gallon 
can. Wantsome? No doubt an 
agent near you if not in your own 
town. If not, take an agency penser Sample 
post paid 10 cts. Write for fu —— and 
new 64-page book on “Insects” and diseases of 
poultry and stock. Our methods make easy the 
extermination of all kinds of insects and vermin. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha,Neb. or 68 Murray St. ,New York 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


perfect guide to prltry aan” Calendar for P99 on cover. Gives 
kk from the very best strains. It shows the 
nest chickens and describes them all. Fifty different varieties. 
Everybody wants this poultry book. Send Six cents in stam: 
B. H. GREIDER, FLORIN, PA, 
















THE IMPROVED 








DON'T SET HENS =i 


Tue Nat’t HEN Incusator beats the o 
plan 3tol. 100-Egg Hatcher $2, Cheap in 
price but a mighty money maker. Send forcat'g 
telling how to get one free, —_— wanted. 

Natural Hen Incubatoz Co, B45, Columbus Ned 








THEY HATCH MILLIONS 


of Chickens, Ducks, Turkeys 
and other fowls in every state 
and territory in the Union and 
in many foreign countries— 


THE PRAIRIE STATE jo 
INCUBATORS. | 


Used by the largest poultry 
breeders, duck and broiler farms j 
everywhere. Have taken over ¥— 
200 firat prizesin all kinds of competition. 
The easiest to handle, cheapest to operate. JF 
surest in results and most handsome and 
durable in construction, 168 p. catalog and supplement 
FREE. Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer City, Pa. 


HATCH CHICKENS 


TEAM—with the 
eX, STERA self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


ful operation. 
acon et Ist. class hatcher made. 


GEO. H. STAHL 
114 to 122 &. 6th &St., Quincy, itl. 
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Circulars free, 
Send 6c, for 
Tilus, Cataloz. 


ONEY MONEY? 


is the theme of G@ ings in Bee Qult 

handsomely Tihasteutet Month! agazine Bret 

ed to Apicuzure: Free sample, together with 

Book o Bee Supplies and Book on Bee Sattase to 
° > mention Phis paper when writi 


i 
THE A. |. ROOT CO., - MEDINA, OHIO. 
























Special 60 Day Discount Sale 
on Our Latest Improved Standard Incu- 
bators and Brooders. Large Valuable 
. Catalogue and Discount Sheet for 6c. 
Flower City Inc. Co.. Rochester, N. ¥- 








R eatalocue of 600 Agricuitural Books, address 
WLRANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York,or 
cago. 








The Outlook for 1899. 





It is too early to speak definitely, and 
conditions may change much within a few 
days or weeks. But on this fifteenth day 
of April the agricultural indications for the 
United States may be thus tersely stated: 

Winter wheat only a moderate yield on a 
large area. Probably a greater breadth will 
be sown to spring wheat than was the case 
last year. 

Corn will probably be planted on quite as 
many acres as last year, although a marked 
cut down in area would help the market. 

A moderate reduction in the acreage of 
oats compared to last year. 

More acres of cotton than were ever be- 
fore planted. The late improvement in 
values has blinded many planters to the 
necessity of curtailment. 

Grass will be neglected to some extent, 
and less attention paid to forage crops. 
The values current for the last crop may be 
the low point on hay for years. 

More potatoes, onions, truck crops and 
tobacco will be planted than for several 
years. With a favorable season, thereisdan- 
ger of glutted markets for these special- 
ties next fall, and unsatisfactory prices. 
This would be partly obviated by reduction 
in area, 

A rush into broom corn is inevitable. The 
extraordinary prices of the ’98 crop may not 
again occur in a long time, and as so often 
happens may prove a curse rather than 
a blessing to the industry. A large acreage 
of flax is probable, induced by high prices. 

Small and large fruits were generally 
damaged by the great cold, although the 
full extent of this in apple orchards is not 
yet manifest. The yield of standard fruits is 
expected to be moderate and prices fairly 
satisfactory. 

Hops indicate a fair total crop only, with 
probabilities leaning toward good prices. 
Peppermint growers are dissatisfied with 
unprofitable returns and the area will be 
relatively small. Cranberry acreage in 
bearing will show no material increase, 
Field beans will be given the usual con- 
sideration, castor beans limited to recent 
restricted areas. 

The live stock industry is in a gratifying 
condition, although horse values do n.c im- 
prove as was hoped. Mutton is in increas- 
ing demand, but wool prospects are not 
especially bright. Beef cattle and stockers 
are apparently to continue at good price. 
The same may be said of hogs. Dairy 
stock is in great demand, and cows that 
produce largely of rich milk are now worth 
more than for years, taking the country 
over. Butter, cheese and milk, however, 
are not likely to advance much this season, 
unless under extraordinary circumstances. 
The revival in the demand for thoroughbred 
animals of the various classes and breeds is 
most marked and confirms the general 
desire to improve flocks and herds. 


Indifferent Support in Country Hides. 





After a period of considerable depression 
the market for hides ‘seems:to be working 
into a little better shape. Prices are a 
shade lower than last fall, and following 
the March dullness, buyers are taking hold 
with rather more interest. During last 
month the big packers made considerable 
effort to dispose of accumulations, and this 
interfered with the sale of country skins. 
Tanners have hesitated to act freely be- 
cause they were in the dark as to what 
may be done in the way of a leather com- 
bine. While the market for country hides 
lacked animation it has withstood the de- 
pressing influences fairly well. 

NO 1 COUNTRY HIDES AT CHICAGO. 
{In cents per pound.] 


Apr Oct Jne Mch Jan May 

1,°99 1,°98 1,°98 1,°98 1,°98 15, 97 
Heavy cow, p lb, 93 10% 103¢ 10 9% 1% 
Native bail, b 1b, 8% «8k (iC 
Calfskins, p Ib, 12 123% 13 136 13 1 
Horsehides, ea; $3.40 3.35 2.75 


35 3.50 3.50 3.25 
nx i2 i2 Wy NM 8X 


Packers, steer, 


National Bank Stock—For 3579 banks in 
the U S this is 608 million dollars. 
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Financicring for Health! 




















What the New Discovery in Medical 





a 


be 














To Test the Merits of Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney 
Remedy, Every Reader of ‘‘ American Agricultur- 
ist’’ May Have a Sample Bottle Sent 
Absolutely Free by Mail. 





a good financier is of his cash capital. 
Your kidneys are your capital. 


most. 


will help all the other organs to health. 


If you wish to be rich in health, you should be as careful of your kidneys as 


Your health depends principally on them. 

If You can keep THEM well, you may possess your health in safety. 

Now, by. this is not meant that. good financiering for health is to overlook all 
the other organs and merely look after the kidneys. 

Your other organs may need{care—but your Kidneys most, because they do 


If you are sick, begin with your kidneys, because as soon as they are well, they 





The immediate symptoms and first proofs 
of weak kidneys are pain or dull ache in 
the back, rheumatism, dizziness, headaches, 
nervousness, heart trouble, pain in the 
limbs, bloating, sallow complexion, puffy 
or dark circles under the eyes, bladder ir- 
ritation, suppression of urine, obliged to 
pass water often day and night, worn-out, 
tired feeling, lack of ambition. 

If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling, or 
has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence that 
your kidneys and bladder need immediate 
attention. 

Swamp-Root is the great medical tri- 
umph of the nineteenth century; discover- 
ed after years of untiring effort. and re- 
search by the eminent kidney and bladder 
specialist, Dr. Kilmer. 

It is pleasant to take, and can be pur- 
chased at most drug stores or medicine 
dealers in fifty-cent or one-dollar bottles. 

Make a note of the name, SWAMP- 
ROOT, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and re- 





member. it is prepared only by Dr. Kilmer 





& Co., of Binghamton, N. Y. 

Swamp-Root has been tested in so many 
ways, in hospital work, in private prac- 
tice, among the helpless too poor to pur- 
chase relief, and has proven so successful 
in every case that a special arrangement 
has been made by which all readers of 
American Agriculturist, who have not al- 
ready tried it, may have a free sample bot- 
tle of Swamp-Root and thus test for them- 
selves its wonderful curative properties. 

If you will send your name and full ad- 
dress to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y., a sample bottle will be sent, absolute- 
ly free by mail, postpaid, also a book 
telling more about Swamp-Root and con- 
taining some of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of testimonial letters received from 
men and women who owe their good health, 
in fact, their very lives, to the wonderful 
curative properties of Swamp-Root. 

If you take advantage of this generous 
offer and write for a free sample bottle, 
be sure to mention American Agriculturist 
when sending your address to Dr Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Shall We Buy Tamworths for Bacon Hogs? 
W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA, 





To this question I most emphatically say 
no. There is no question but that the day 
of the large, overfat hog has passed. We 
hear much less said about the unhealth- 
fulness of pork products than formerly; in 
fact, “hog and hominy” is recognized as a 
standard food for the laboring man, and 
good breakfast bacon or boiled ham is de- 
manded by the most fastidious epicures. 
The general consensus of opinion among 
farmers is very much against the introduc- 
tion of the Tamworth hog as a means of 
improving our swine and have them meet 
present demands for bacon. The Tamworth 
is no doubt a good bacon hog, else our 
worthy secretary of agriculture would 
never have recommended him, but in the 
instance of the bacon hog, feed is superior 
to breed, or at least equal to it, and I be- 
lieve he would have done a greater work 
by telling the farmer how, by feeding the 
proper ration, superior bacon products 
might be obtained from the breeds he al- 
ready has then to advise him to go to 
Canada and purchase at a long price a new 
breed to start in with. The careful, pains- 
taking feeder can in a very short while 
produce the very finest bacon from any of 
our leading large breeds. He who is so 
shortsighted as to continually throw out 
corn and nothing else to his swine would 
in just as short a time make a lard hog out 
of a Tamworth. 

There is no doubt that the inherited char- 
acteristics of the Tamworth to make mus- 
cle out of feed as well as the tendency of 
our native breeds t. put on fat, are trans- 
missible, and in the case of the lard hog 
this tendency would have to be overcome 
by careful selection of breeders as well as 
feed to make the change permanent. Take 
for instance, the popular Berkshire or 
Poland-China, and instead of selecting the 
short, smooth, plump hog for a breeder, 
reserve the lengthy, active, vigorous ani- 
mal. If the Tamworth is an ideal bacon 
hog, let it be your standard and tend in that 
direction with whatever you have on hand. 
It will take a long time and a good deal of 
“higher education” to make the breeder of 
any of our improved strains see any beauty 
at all in a Tamworth; nevertheless, corn 
belt farmers are after the almighty dollar 
and should not be so shortsighted as to 
overlook the signs of the times—the 
changes that are ever being made in the 
demand for our farm products. 

We have a hog that is said to meet all 
the requirements of a model bacon hog, 
called the Thin-rind. It is becoming quite 
popular here in the Ohio valley. It origi- 
nated probably in Kentucky, where it has 
been bred for a half century or more. It 
is more like the Tamworth than anything 
I know of, and those who are breeding 
Thin-rinds claim they are hardy, easily 
kept, good rangers and a bacon hog par 
excellence. It seems to me that it would 
be well to look around and see if we can- 
not find at home what we want in the hog 
line before going over to Canada to get it. 





Treatment of Breeding Ewes. 
H. P. SQUIRES, NEW YORK, 





We keep 60 to 80 ewes. Beginning about 
May 10 our ewes and lambs are turned into 
a large upland pasture with plenty of shade 
and water. If any have not lambed by 
that time they are kept near the house in 
a small lot, where they can be looked after. 
We aim to look after the flock every few 
days, salting twice a week. We always put 
a little turpentine or some worm powders 
in the salt as a preventive for worms, 
which have played havoc with the lambs in 
this section. 


Throughout the summer we look after' 


them carefully, and as occasion requires 
give individuals any attention they may 
demand. As the hot weather comes on, 
either tar their noses occasionally or pro- 


vide some other preventive for flies, which 
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PRIZE-WINNING THIN-RIND SOW, 


PROPERTY OF J, D. KIGER, INDIANA. 


cause grub in the head. About Sept 1 we 
wean the lambs, put them in the meadow, 
and if the after-feed is good they will grow 
rapidly from then until Nov 1, which is 
generally our best time to sell. At hay- 
ing time we select some nice clover hay 
and stack outside our sheep barn. As soon 
as it is through sweating we set our ensi- 
lage cutter and cut it and elevate into barn 
for winter use. As cold weather approaches 
and bad storms begin to come, put the 
ewes where they can be sheltered. If there 
has been good feed in field, they will not 
eat much if any hay, but if the feed is short 
and they do not eat hay, which they hardly 
ever do at this season, I think it pays to 
feed one pint of bran each daily. 

When once in winter quarters they have 
the run of a yard and barn days and are 
shut in at night, fed what hay they will 
eat up clean twice a day and also a feed of 
corn ensilage at noon. In case the ensilage 
is not to be had, use any roots, as turnips, 
beets, etc, or beet pulp from sugar beet 
factory. If none of the above are to be 
had, give 1 pt bran or bran and oats. 

Our ewes wintered in this way come out 
in good flesh and raise strong, healthy 
lambs. Our lambs begin to come April 1 
to 10 and we shear just a little before that 
time, depending upon the weather. After 


shearing, house carefully a few days if 
cold, and during lambing feed liberally 
until grass comes, and keep them thriving 
at all times. If there are any ticks or lice, 
dip in fall and repeat in seven. days. 
Through the winter we use oat straw to 
litter barn. Most flocks waste hay enough 
for bedding, but where it is cut and of good 
quality this waste is not necessary. 





Value of Pedigree. 





All pedigrees do not Have equal value. 
The record of the breeding of any 
animal is valuable if it is authentic 
and shows that the ancestors of the an- 
imal came from recognized strains. The 
record of an animal which descends from 
ancestors not noted for excellence, is value- 
less. In order to prevent errors from creeping 
into pedigrees, record associations have 
been formed to carefully supervise the 
registering of pedigree stock and inspect 
those offered for record. As William Em- 
pie of New York points out, the records 
will be of value if the associations are 
faithful. If the animal is a good individ- 
ual and has a good pedigree its value is 
greatly increased, because of the record of 
its breeding. In this then exists the chief 
value of pedigree. It enables the breeder 








WHAT THE PRESIDENT SAYS 
ABOUT 
THE IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., Feb. 27th, 1899. 
It gives me pleasure to say that the dairy machinery 
bought of your company two years ago, including a No. ; 
aw pe Be U. S. Separator and a Pony Power, is working wel 
an 


piving entire satisfaction. . 
he Improved U.S. Separator is doing all and even more 
than was claimed by your agent. The separation is perfect, it 
runs easily, without noise or friction, and it is easy to manage 
and care for. Of all the separators placed upon the market, 
there is none that excels the Improved U. S. in my opinion. 

: G. W. PIERCE, President ‘Vt. Dairymen’s Ass’n. 

Write for our latest Illustrated Catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 





Bellows Falls, Vt. 














Equally good for cattle, calves and 
Beats cloverand alfalfa by scientific test. 


Grows 20 to 40 Tons Green Feed to Acre 


—no green food ‘ 
a proaches ey fattening. Salzer’s 


ISTHE BEST FORAGE PLANT. 
It furnishessucculent food from 
May to pasenee. No mal fos 
summe 

FrooD. Tr and autumn 

pigs. 







ht. Send 5 cents for pamphlet on Rape. 
Seed Dep. Amer’n Sheep Breeder, 124 Michigan St. Chicago. 
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NOW CURABLE. 

ely, quickly and for good. 
Neming Bros, chemists, Un- 
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cases. Supplied by mail under | 
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ive guarantee. Price, 
.00, Valuable information 


and full culars FREE 














to determine what the ancestors of the ani- 
mal have been noted for and if they have 
been noted along the lines he desires to 
perpetuate. The government has recogniz- 
ed the value of pedigrees and has authoriz- 
ed the establishment of record associations. 
The government also recognizes certain for- 
eign records. Now if the records associa- 
tions recognized by the government. as 
worthy of confidence shall fail to keep up 
their standards, pedigrees will lose their 
value and become worthless. Every ef- 
fort should be made then to prevent any 
errors creeping into pedigrees or into rec- 
ord associations. When animals which sell 
for only $10 or 12 for meat bring $100 to $1009 
or when horses which sell for $100 bring 
$5000 for breeding purposes, it is evident 
that the blood line represented in the pedi- 
gree of such animals has a peculiar and 
exceptional value. There is one weakness, 
however, in our system, and that is failure 
‘to provide sufficient penalty for the man 
who willfully defrauds customers by using 
false records or falsifying pedigrees. Every- 
one who has pedigree stock is interested 
in correcting this. 


eee 
Final Chapter on Foamy Cream. 
E, C. BENNETT, IOWA. 





Mr M. Morse of Massachusetts suggests 
a different application of heat to remedy 
difficult churning from the one I recom- 
mended in a late issue of this paper. Mr 
Hoffmeyer of New Jersey found that his 
cream foams at 64 degrees and lower, and 
will not churn. I recommended warming 
the milk before setting it for the cream to 
rise, so as to facilitate the separation of 
the fat globules from the viscous elements 
which are evidently in excess. Mr Morse 
thinks it better to warm the cream at 
churning time enough to make the butter 
come in one hour, saying it may require a 
temperature of 70. 

I have tried his plan. If cows are fed 
cottonseed meal a high churning tempera- 
ture is generally necessary, but Mr Hoff- 
meyer feeds clean clover hay and bran and 
corn meal. This ration furnishes butter 
fat which will coalesce several degrees be- 
low 70, and if the cream is warmed to 70 to 
overcome excessive viscosity, the butter 
must of necessity be inferior in texture. 
This is why I recommended warming the 
milk to separate the cream from the more 
viscous part of the milk that it may be 
churned low enough to give good texture 
to the butter. I am thankful to Mr Morse 
for his criticism, as this is a very perplex- 
ing problem and all the light cast on it is 
helpful. In saying that the butter from 
cream churned at 70 is not of the right 
texture I do not mean that many private 
dairymen will not consider it all right, but 
in a discriminating market it will fail to 
pass inspection. I have found it possible 
to sell such butter at the highest price and 
even above, by selling to private customers 
who took it on faith, but never would it 
sell in open market except at a discount. 

I also recommended churning as often as 
twice a week. Mr Morse notes that it can 
be held a week or even longer if the cream 
is soured with a starter and held sour, as 
then it will not develop bitterness. This is 
true, but cream so held will be stale in 
flavor and the butter will not sell to ad- 
vantage to those who object to stale fla- 
vored butter. Small quantities can be 
worked off to private customers who do 
not object to stale butter. In fact, I have 
seen them pick it out in preference to but- 
ter from fresh and mildly acid cream, but 
it is what a discriminating market calls 
poor butter just the same. This is written 
in the greatest butter producing county of 
this state. We ship out of the county yearly 
(besides that consumed in the county) an 
average of 10 Ibs for every acre in the 
county or 6360 lbs for every square mile, 
excluding highways. This butter goes to 
New York and sells at a half cent above 
the highest quotations for any butter sold 
that day. That is, if the highest price 








THE DAIRY 


quoted for any butter from any part of the } 


United cates is 24c our butter brings 24%c. 
We have learned that it must not be churn- 
ed warm, and that the cream must not be 
a week old. It must be from mildly acid, 
fresh cream, churned at a low temperature. 
It cost us a great deal of money to learn 
this, and it would be costly to ignore what 


we have learned. 


ee 


An Illinois Hereford Breeder Honor- 
ed—At the recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Hereford ass’n 
Thomas Clark of Beecher, Ill, was unani- 
mously elected member of the executive 
committee to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of C. B. Stuart of Lafayette, Ind. 
Mr Clark is one of the most prominent 
breeders of Herefords in Ill. His cattle 
are familiar to everyone who has attended 
the state fairs and other live stock exhi- 
bitions during recent years. 
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More Meney per Pound 


The advantages of a 
farm separator are not 
alone in the increased 
amount of butter pro- 
duced from the same 
milk, but also in its im- 
paeee quality, which 

rings the extra few 
cents per pound. The 
Little Giant Separator 
produces these results 
surely, every time, every 
where. It makes the 
dairy business pay. Isn’t 
want? fend for Cata- 





that what you 
logue No. 34. 
BRANCHES: P. MASHARPLES, 


Toledo, O. Omaha, Neb. 
Dubuque, Ia. St. Paul, Minn. 


‘ } West Chester, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal, 











Some Facts about 
A Gream Separator. 


(Saves Endless Work.) 


Vinton, Iowa, Jan. 10, 1899. 
“About one year ago I purchased an ‘Alpha- 
oe No. 2 after givingit a thorough test and 
finding that with the same quantity of milk we 
were able to produce 3 lbs. more butter per day 
than we were getting by the old method. This 
was with the milk from twelve cows. I am sat- 
isfied our separator has paid for itself the first 
pont, besides saving an endless amount of work 
or Mrs. Austin and her help in the house, in that 
there were a great many less pans, etc., to wash 
and keep clean. I feel that I cannot recommend 
the ‘Alpha-Baby’ too highly to anyone in the 

dairy business.” 8. B. AUSTIN. 








(Big Difference in Results.) 

St. Mary’s, O., June, 1898. 
“We have finished our test of the ‘Baby’ sep- 
arator. We made the test from six milkings. The 
milk was well mixed and carefully divided. The 
half skimmed by the separator made 11 lbs. and 8 
oz. of butter. The other half was setin crocks in 
the old way and very particular care taken of it. 
It made 8]bs. and 120z. Thisis almost unbeliev- 
able, but my wife is willing to state the same un- 
der oath. We sell butter at 16c. to 20c. per lb. so 
that the separator will make us a net profit of 30c. 
a day over the old way. It will more than pay for 
itself inside of one year, with our seven cows. 
Calves and pigs are doing very well on the skim- 

milk.” F. W. NEDDERMANN. 


(Any Kind of Cream.) 
No. Grafton, Mass., 1898. 
“The Dairy Turbine ‘Alpha’ De Laval Separa- 
tor which I purchased in September, 1896, is giving 
perfect satisfaction. I have separated with it 
from 40 to 80 cans of milk per day eversince. Some 
days the temperature of milk is aslow as 55 and 
58 deg., but the samples of skim-milk show only 
from .01 to .02 of 1 per ct. butter fat. There is no 
trouble in making the cream of any desired thick- 
ness that I may wish, which is a great benefit to 
me, asIcan supply cream at any price that my 
patrons desire. HadI purchased one of these 
machines several years ago it would have saved 
me a good many hundreds of dollars.” 
8S. L. DAVENPORT. 





(De Laval Superiority.) 
Webster City, Iowa, Jan. 19, 1899. 

“About eighteen months ago the creamery to 
which we had been hauling milk shutdown. Our 
product was about 400 Ibs. of milk per day and we 

ad yey yae conveniences for making butter, so 
concluded we would try a cream separator. Being 
entirely ignorant as to the merits of the different 
machines, we thought the proof of the pudding 
was in the eating, so tried a Sharples, U.S. and an 
‘Alpha-Baby’ side by side. After a thurough test 
of six weeks we bought the ‘Alpha-Baby’ No. 2, 
even though it cost more than either of the others. 
Our reasons for making such decision were, first, 
that its capacity was more than advertised; sec- 
ond, it ran with much less power; and, third, it is 
of better mechanical construction and less liable 
to get out of order. 

“At the time of selling milk to the creamery we 
were being paid for only 3.3 lbs. of butter from 100 
Ibs. of milk. After’ es the ‘Baby’ we 
weighed 200 lbs. of milk, which was separated and 
churned, and the product was 8 lbs. of butter, 
cows being on grass without grain.” 

Cc. D. CARPENTER. 





Send for new I1899 catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


74 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Randolph & Canal Sts., 
CHICAGO. | 






A TT 
In most cities [ae buy 
gas little milk as possible becau: 
they are afraid it is not pure and 
§ may contain disease germs. When 
< the milk sours qui they are 


scared. 

MILK COOLER AND AERATOR 
makes perfectly sweet, wholesome, long-keept 
milk. Any Board of Measde wil sadewes your milk ff 
you use one. It takes out all odors of animals, 
stables or feed. Sizes from 1 to 200 cows. ‘Send for 
prices and free catalogue of Farm and Dairy supplies. 


L. R. LEWIS, Manfr., Box 14, Cortland, N. Y. 


AAFRAID-OF MILK, 











which is so objectionable to 
most people, can all be taken 
out of milk by using the 


I HAVE 1: uces a perfect flavor in the 
milk, butter and cheese. Takes out 
AWN OUR all odors of feed. stable, etc. Simple 
Ahi IN —anybody can_use it.- Send for 
aad ILIA free book “MILK.” 
Champion Milk Cooler Co, 


1S weet? ad 
Milk Dealers’ Supplies. 43 Railroad St., Cortland, N. Y 





No.3 “PRIZE” FEED MILL 


OVER 30,000 IN USE. 
All Iron and Steel. Automatic 
Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 
justable Feed Slide. 


Grinds as fine or coarse as 
desired. Will run by any 
ower,one to five horse,sween 
read, steam or wind. W: il 
not choke down the smallest 
power. Sold ata low price to a 
advertise the fact that we are the largest manufac 
turers in the worldof labor pe farm mi '. 
Send for s 1 offer on this mill and la illus- 
trated oO. of “Hero” and “American” 


gue 
Mills, 26 sizes and styl Feed Ontters, 
Co Thresh Tread Powera, Swee wers, 
Goodhue Galvanized Steel and Weed Wind Milletor 
power and pumping, W cod Saws, Corn ete. 


APPLETON MFG. CO.. 4 Fargo 8t., BATAVIA, ILIA. 












Will pump more water than any 
hydraulic ram. 
Pumps 30 feet high for eacb foot of 
fall. Minimum fall, 1% 
inches. Maximum ele- 
vation, 575 feet. 


WON'T WATER LOG. 
NEVER STOPS. 






PowER SPECIALTY Co. 126 Liberty St., New York. 








IRON PIPE “no 


ON InCcCH BIUACHK 


WROUCHT IRON PIPE 
For Steam, Gas and Water. Good as new. 
Tested, Re-painted, Re-threaded and couplings 
furnished. Ranging in lengths to 20 feet. 

Two cENTS Fer F'oot. 
Write for free catalogue of merchandise for 
HOME, FARM and FIELD---trom 

Sheriffs’ ai Receivers’ sales. 

fing, Plumbing Material,H: jothing, 
Boots and inery, 


; Soe 
&c., &c., &c., at BMIAT Soe aes 


=. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. ¥- 354 & ron Sts. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York. and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy}- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals— The date opposite your name on your 

per, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
iy aid. Thus Jan. 00, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 190; Feb. ‘00, to February 1, 1900 
and soon. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinne to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not w the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 


Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 


Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 


Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. PoStage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
shonld be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
willat any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this-paper when answering advertisements, 
as navertioats often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING APRIL 15, 1899. 


It is probable that a 28-ft waterway will 
connect the Baltic and Black seas before 
many years. It is expected that it will 
cost $100,000,000 and will be built by the 
Russian government. How much more im- 
portant to the United States is the isthmian 
canal. If Russia can afford to g9 into the 
proposed scheme, how much more can the 
United States afford to construct a 26-ft 
waterway from the great lakes to the At- 
lantic. The more we think of the impor- 
tance and benefits of these vast domestic 
improvements, the more firmly convinced 
are we that the proper policy for the Amer- 
ican people is to attend to these great af- 
fairs at home before plunging into all sorts 
of expensive complications abroad. 


aocenncenlilaeatiaies 

The problem of more frequent mails in 
rural districts, with its free delivery at 
farmhouses and collection therefrom, has 
been solved. Just how this has been done 
will be illustrated and described in our col- 
umns within a week or two. The forth- 
coming article will be-one of the most in- 
teresting, practical and important we have 
ever published... Why? Because it marks 
the advent of a new era in rural postal 
service and in the means of communication 
that are to be enjoyed by country people. 
Not only has a solution of the problem been 
worked out, but congress has appropriated 
for the coming year several hundred thou- 
sand dollars for this extension of rural free 
delivery and collection. Postoffice depart- 
ment officials have been almost at their wits 
ends to devise some feasible and economical 
scheme of meeting the demand for this im- 
provement—a demand that has grown in 
intensity ever since the idea of rural free 
delivery was first agitated by American 
Agriculturist 10 years ago or more. We 
are enthusiastic over the way in which the 
new idea (that will be illustrated and de- 
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scribed in an early issue) is meeting the 
wants of our rural people. We also be- 
lieve that after this article appears, the 
postoffice department will be overwhelmed 
with applications for the general intro- 
duction of this improvement. Not only 
that, but the new system ought to be self- 
supporting and will be of untold worth to 
the happiness and thrift of the rural com- 
munity and therefore to the whole country. 


Why Arbor Day Should Be Observed. 


Never has the necessity for systematic 
planting of trees been more thoroughly un- 
derstood than at present. State and local 
forestry associations have investigated the 
problem and their presentation of the case 
has aroused much interest. It has been 
shown that in Europe many of the forests 
which have supplied the inhabitants with 
fuel and building material for hundreds of 
years are now in better condition than 
at the beginning. This results from protec- 
tion against fire, prevention of indiscrim- 
inate cutting and, more than all other fac- 
tors, a careful planting of young trees 
whenever a mature tree is removed. 

In most parts of the United States the 
planting of trees on Arbor day, usually fix- 
ed by the governors of the states some time 
near the middle of April, is doing much to 
build up a wholesome sentiment regarding 
forestry. This is made still more effective 
by the observance of Arbor day in the pub- 
lic schools by the presentation of a suitable 
program, If children are taught early to 
respect a tree they will ever after be in- 
terested in them. And, indeed, the orna- 
mentation of school yards is an important 
problem which has not only been neglect- 
ed on the prairies, but in the wooded por- 
tions of the eastern and middle states the 
school houses often stand on lots devoid of 
trees or shrubs. That this defect could be 
easily remedied has been shown time and 
again, but the matter is neglected. The 
school house and yard being public proper- 
ty with nobody in particular to look after 
them, they are usually exceedingly unat- 
tractive. In many cases the homes from 
which the children come are well kept, the 
lawns well supplied with trees, shrubs and 
annual plants, and there is but little excuse 
for such a state of affairs. 

The present condition can be improved 
only by creating a sentiment in favor of 
tree planting. School teachers are deeply 
interested and they can assist by preparing 
an Arbor day program to be presented by 
the pupils. The planting of several trees 
should be a part of the exercises. To these 
ceremonies all the parents should be in- 
vited, and all the friends of the school. 
Many nurserymen and at least one state 
forestry association (Minnesota) furnish a 
limited number of plants and .trees 





free for beginners who will’ give 
them proper’ attention and report 
results at stated periods. If these 


generous offers are taken advantage of, 
very few localities need be without a be- 
ginning. Trees and shrubs suitable for 
lawn planting are not expensive. Many can 
go to the woods near at hand and secure 
enough young trees to supply their needs. 
These can usually be tad for the digging. 

Another item which should not be for- 
gotten on Arbor day or some time during the 
spring planting period, is the utilization for 
tree plantations of waste spots about the 
farm. Difficult or inaccessible corners cut 
off by open ditches or creeks, rocky plats not 
capable of producing ‘nnual crops, sandy 
wastes where deep-rooted trees once es- 
tablished will grow, should all be planted 
to some kind of trees, as they will be val- 
uable later for fencing material, fuel or 
shelter. Not the least Lenefit to be derived 
from the forest plantations is the climatic 
effect they produce, for it has been dem- 
onstrated by careful experiments that the 
rigors of winter are modified and the es- 
cape of moisture controlled by the pres- 
ence of forest trees. 

Therefore observe Arbor day whether it 
has been proclaimed by your governor or 








not, Plant fruit as well as ornamental 
trees and if direct money compensation is 
not apparent you will be more than repaid 
by the increased attractiveness of your 
home, the pleasure of your home people, 
the general improvement of your farm and 
the satisfaction of knowing that you are 


‘responsible for making a spot once with- 


out interest truly beautiful. 
rrr 


The labor problem on our farms is more 
acute this spring than usual. Industrial 
revival has attracted to the cities much of 
the better class of labor that during the 
hard times has been working in the coun- 
try. There is still quite an army of unem- 
ployed, but it is composed mainly of the 
poorest class of help, unskilled, too often 
not disposed to work diligently, and there- 
fore does not *seek the farm. The restora- 
tion of the wages in shops and factories 
that prevailed prior to 1892 is also reflected 
in the demand for higher wages en the 
part of farm help. Many careful farmers, 
after studying into this matter thoroughly, 
are planning to so alter or rearrange their 
business as to get along with the least help 
possible. With improved machinery, closer 
management and by swapping work or oth- 
er forms of co-operation with their neigh- 
bors, as well as by changing their crops or 
stock to some extent, many of these farm- 
ers find they can get along without any 
regular hired help, or with much less than 
formerly. Under such a system they find 
that with one good man they can do quite 
as much real business, and at least show 
as handsome a balance at the end of the 
year as they have heretofore been able to 
do when two or three men of inferior quality 
were employed. This also saves much work 
in the house and is in line with the close 
management and economy of labor that are 
characteristic of all successful industry in 
these modern times. 


Progressive agriculture would receive a 
distinct setback were Secretary Wilson to 
give more than a respectful hearing to the 
North Dakota farmers who inveigh against 
the publication of monthly crop reports. 
This handful of sincere, but mistaken grain 
growers wish the public might be kept in 
ignorance of true crop conditions, because 
the reports give information to foreign 
speculators, who use them as a handle to 
bear down prices. The day has long since 
passed when the withholding of facts of 
general public importance can accomplish 
any good. Let the light in; record condi- 
tions as they are; give all interested a full 
knowledge of the situation. That is ex- 
actly what our American Agriculturist crop 
reporting bureau accomplishes, greatly 
aiding those in all branches of agriculture 
in determining the best course to pursue in 


raising and marketing crops. 
cc 


The testing of seeds has been reduced to 
a science in Europe, especially in Scandi- 
navia and Denmark. When the Danish 
seed control station was first established 
in 1870-71, the average purity of grass seeds 
was 64 and their germination only 45, where- 
as now the figures have been raised to an 
average -of 94 purity and 89 germination. 
In other words, the purity of the seeds and 
their germinating quality is now about 
twice as good as it was 25 years ago. One 
man and an assistant is all the help needed 
to run a seed control station. European 
farmers would no more have this institu- 
tion done away with than farmers in the 
middle and eastern states would abolish 
fertilizer inspection. 


The trifoliate or so-called cold weather 
orange, which it was claimed would with- 
stand 10 degrees more cold than the ordi- 
nary sweet orange of the south, succumbed 
to the February freeze. However, a few 
stocks of the trifoliate survived, which 
seemed to prove conclusively that it %s 
much hardier than the other kind. Most 
southern orange planters are thoroughly 
discouraged, but if plantations are again 
set, the improved varieties of the trifoliate 
will receive much attention. 











The Use of Phosphate of ‘Lime 


D. P. FARNEY, PENNSYLVANIA, 





The “plain phosphate” now mostly used 
is fine ground South Carolina phosphate 
rock, treated with sulphuric acid to dis- 
solve some of the phosphate of lime which 
it so largely contains, because- composed 
mainly of the bones of extinct animals. It 
retailed in eastern Pennsylvania last year 
at $11 to 14 per ton, according to the 
amount of actual phosphoric acid present, 
which is from 10 to 16 per cent, according 
to official analysis. 

The amount applied is usually 209 to 400 
lbs per acre to ordinary farm crops, al- 
though some men think it profitable to use 
more. My own application last year was 
10 tons to 57 acres of wheat. It is best 
sown by a drill with the wheat. No fer- 
tilizer in my éxperience has been so useful 
in the production of wheat and clover as 
this and I have no doubt M. L. Jones will 
get what he wants if he uses it with dis- 
cretion. 

Its use in eastern Pennsylvania is quite 
phenomenal. York county is the second 
county in the United States in the use of 
purchased fertilizers and it is probable that 
it now uses more dissolved rock than any 
county in the United States. The German 
farmers of this county, and there are no 
better anywhere in the country, have al- 
ways been strong advocates of lime and 
have used it in large quantities on their 
land, but now find it won't do for wheat. 
This crop must have a manure rich in 
phosphoric acid and dissolved rock best 
supplies it at the lowest cost. Probably 
the lime left over in its dissolved condItion 
after the Wheat is made, some of it possibly 
in the shape of sulphate of lime, is the best 
possible food for clover. When Sir William 
Crookes said “nitrogen was the dominant 
manure for wheat,’ Pennsylvania farmers 
held their breath in astonishment. It is 
not their experience. 

I look for some important lessons from 
our experience. First we may learn that 
a few bushels of the ordinary lime rock of 
Pennsylvania properly ground and dis- 
solved with acid may be as effective a fer- 
tilizer, where lime alone is needed, as the 
large applications of burned lime now are. 
Next we may learn that the real problem 
of future agriculture will be how best to 
dissolve and render available the large 
quantities of plant food still in the soil, but 
unused, instead of supplying them from 
outside sources at great expense. 


The Best Silage Crops. 


PROF C. 8. PHELPS, CT EXPER STATION. 





The principal crops available for silage 


are corn, clover, oats and peas, mil- 
let and soy beans. Corn is the lead- 
ing silage crop of America. It can be 


grown upon a greater variety of soils, and 
in greater ranges of climate than any other 
forage plant. It will also produce a larger 
amount of food constituents than any other 
of the common fodders. Fifteen to 20 tons 
of green fodder per acre is a fair yield, 
although 20 to 25 are not uncommon. There 
is great choice in varieties, but few 
being especially .suited to the climate of 
New England. Mammoth Ensilage and 
Leaming are two of the most desirable 
kinds. The best variety for any locality is 
one that will give a large proportion of 
ears and yet mature before frosts are like- 
ly to occur. The most valuable part of the 
fodder is found in the ears and leaves, so 
that the largest growing kinds do not 
always give the greatest food value. 
Clover, if well stored, makes an excellent 
Silage, but has not been widely used for 
this purpose. It is much more valuable, 
pound for pound, than corn silage. Owing 
to the fact that it is rich in nitro- 
gen and protein, certain forms of fer- 
mentation may go on quite exten- 
sively, and bad smelling silage is 
result. This condition has 
especially in clover stored 


Sometimes the 
been observed 


MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


for a few weeks in the summer and fed 
during the hot weather of August. To 
make the best silage, this crop should be 
harvested when fairly succulent, perhaps 
before full bloom. It should be finely cut, 
solidly packed, and after placing in the 
silo, be at once heavily weighted. 

Oats and Canada peas may be stored in 
the silo during July. Like clover, this crop 
has a larger amount of the more valuable 
food constituents than corn. Yields of 10 
to 12 tons per acre are readily obtained. 
Millet has also been successfully grown as 
a silage crop, although light yields have 
been a common objection. A new variety, 
known as the Japanese millet, gives con- 
siderable promise as a forage crop for 
silage. It produces very heavy yields, 
often as high as 15 tons of green crop per 
acre, 





Rotted Versus Fresh Manure—Weight 
for weight, rotted manure is more valuable 
than fresh manure. The losses during fer- 
mentation are principally in the destruction 
of organic matter and nitrogen and do not 
under the best farm conditions lead to much 
loss of phosphoric acid and potash. 





It does not pay to cultivate lands without 
returning necessary fertilizers and home- 
made manures. Smaller areas cut down 
the expenses of hired labor. The tempta- 
tions in buying modern machinery, to be 
paid for after the crops have been made, 
are greatly adding to the troubles of our 
farmers.—[J. D. Warfield, Maryland. 


Bowker’s 
Fertilizers 


Have stood practical farm | 


tests for over 25 years. Their 
sale has increased in that 


time from nothing to over 


50,000 tonsa year. The 
BOWKER FERTILIZER Co. 
has ample capital and exper- 
ience to produce fertilizers of 
unsurpassed crop-producing 
power at low prices to the 
farmer. 


See local agents, or send 
to us for free copy of our 
new Catalogue. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


43 Chatham St., Boston, 
68 Broad St., New York. 















Eureka Harness Oil is the best 
preservative of new leather 
and the best renovator of old 
leather. It oils, softens, black- 


ens and protects. Use 


Eureka 


Harness Oil 


on your best harness, your old har- 

ness, and your carriage top, and they 

will not only look better but wear 

longer. Sold everywherein cans—all 

sizes from half pints to five gallons, 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 












with greatest strength 


‘Pennsyivania” HARRO 


Spring-Too*h Harrow 
everinvented; madeof best 
steel in the most practical 

shape; lightest weight and 
lightest draft combined 
8 our 


Most Complete 


Can be used in one, two, three or more sections. 
Clears itself readily from trash. Our own patent, 


fully protected, Send 


for prices. 
eatalogue free. 


Illustrated 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 





A GOOD PLOW. 


The stamp “OLIVER CHILLED” appearing on the 
or separate part, 

or free catalogue. 

THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS, South Bend, Ind. 


finished plow, or on the smallest fittin 
is a guarantee of excellence. Write 











DON’T READ THIS 


Cut this ad. out, and send to us with your P. O. 
address and nearest freight station, and we will 
—= you one of our 2 section 8 foot steel drum 

rollers (same as shown in Cut), diameter 26 
inches, weight, 700 Ibs, with removable chilled 
‘iron bearings, subjectto yourexamination. If you 
find it satisfactory and equal to what dealers ell for 
18.00 and take the implement 


lan 


$23 to $25, pay 


Unless you 
want to 
Save Money. 








(this includes freight charges), otherwise refuse it, and notify us, and we will take 


care of it without expense to you. 
with oak staves, $1.00 less. 
Virginias. 


1 Same roller, 6ft. long, 50 cents less. Same roller, 
Add $1.00 for freight to points south of Ohio and the 


SAGE & POTTER, Churchville, N. Y. 








THE YEAR. 





IN 











ny : ‘ ds 
the interest on the money every 
wood ashes, lime, salt, etc. 
FREE. Tells all about it. 


day it is used. S 
Spreads broadcast or drills in the row. 
KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., Box 32, 


EVERY DAY ¢ T will pay B15 fore twine 
M, E | N binder or a corn binder, 

machines that can only 

, be used a few days in the entire 

year, and think nothing of it. 







THE KEMP 
Manure 







can be used successfully 
day in the year. 


Liiciaiciameale It will earn 
preads all kinds of fine and coarse manure, 
Splendid new zatalogue 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Spreader 


*}? costs much less than that, and 
every 











WE SAVE FARMERS 40 PER CENT 


ON THEIR 


We sell you direct—Actually pay you salesman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Write for 


free sample and book. 


THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 
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e FERTILIZERS 
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MONEY CROPS—GRANGE 


and levels. 
indestructible. 





PULVERIZING HARROW, GLOD GRUSHER AND LEVELER 


For all soils, all work—crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns 
3 Cast steel and wrought iron-therefore 
Cheapest rage harrow and best pul- 


SENT ON TRIAL to be returned at my expense it not Entirely Satisfactory. 


-- I deliver freeon board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, O., Louisville, Ky., Minneapolis, San Francisco and other points. 


Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., MILLINCTON, N. J., or CHICAGO, ILL. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 











Tebacce Crap and Market. 


An Interesting Problem. 

In 1897, the farmers of Essex and Kent 
counties, Ont, raised a fair-sized crop of 
tobacco which was of very good quality 
and went off like hot cakes, bringing 11 to 
lic per Ib. As a result those two counties 
were a veritable tobacco field last year, 
and it is said 70 per cent of the farmers had 
a field of tobacco of more or less extent. 
But the quality is hardly what the market 
demands, and as many of the farmers have 
comparatively little experience in curing, 
assorting or preparing tobacco for market, 
they find themselves in a quandary, as it ‘s 
estimated the ’98 crop amounts to 8,000,000 
or 10,000,000 lbs and buyers offer only 5 to 6c 
per lb for it. The government doesn’t want 
to raise import duties on tobacco, as manu- 
factured leaf pays a duty of 35c per Ib, 
while domestic leaf is taxed 5c, thus mak- 
ing a clear loss of 30c on every pound dis- 
placed by domestic grown, which in the ag- 
gregate is quite a sum. Tobacco growers 
have been organizing and have made a de- 
mand that the government put an import 
duty on all imported leaf of 50c per lb. As 
Canadians expend about $1,500,000 annually 
on foreign leaf, growers feel there is a 
grievous wrong in the present tobacco reg- 
ulations. To equalize matters the govern- 
ment has sent an expert to Essex Co to in- 
struct growers how to prepare tobacco for 
the British market. From a long range it 
appears to be a case where farmers rushed 
into the wholesale growing of a crop with- 
out understanding the demands of the mar- 
ket or the care of the crop. 


Old Crops and the New—It is many years 
since there have been such bright pros- 
pects for cigar leaf tobacco growers as this 
year. Consumers, forced to use domestic 
leaf the past four years because of the 
shortage of Sumatra and Havana, are now 
taking kindly to the home-grown article. 
and the result is greatly increased use by 
manufacturers. Of course this is reflected 
back to dealers, packers and jobbers, and 
even growers in nearly all cigar leaf pro- 
ducing states have been cleaned out of 
stock closer than for several years. In 
fact, the crops of last year raised in New 
England of 66,000 cs, N Y 43,000, Pa 80,000, 
O 54,000, Wis 125,000, and Fla, Ga, Tex, etc, 
are unusually well sold. New England holds 
only 5 to 10 per cent, Wis hardly 8 per cent, 
N Y but a small portion, and in O and Pa 
the crop has much more than half chang- 
ed hands. Sowing seed beds has begun and 
the acreage this year will probably be 
larger than in ’98, as prices have been satis- 
factory. 





Vinegar Stocks of Small Compass. 





Unless all signs fail cider vinegar will be 
very scarce by.the time another crop of 
apples is ready in early autumn. Advices to 
American Agriculturist just received from 
leading dealers and manufacturers point to 
reduced supplies in the hands of farmers 
and dealers. Prices have been tending 
higher and are now firm both west and 
east. In many sections of the country 
cider and vinegar stocks are entirely ex- 
hausted and from no‘point do we get ad- 
vices of liberal quantities available for pres- 
ent and future requirements. The shortage 
in the apple crop last fall is made evident 
in this respect, as well as in the reduced 
offerings of fine fruit this spring and high 
prices ruling. In various sections which 
ordinarily turn off considerable quantities 
of cider the crop was such a failure that 
nothing is now. available. 

Dealers almost uniformly report a good 
demand. In Ml, farmers are paid 7@10c per 


gal for pure cider vinegar. In the interior 
of N Y¥ farmers are paid 6%@ic per gal, 
and this is later sold to city dealers at 8%@ 
9c, Much of the supply offered by Mich 
farmers fails to come up to state require- 
ments, and dealers cannot buy it. In Mo, 
as in many other parts of the central west, 
the competition of fictitious cider vinegar 
greatly injures the sale of pure goods. In 
eastern N Y supplies are much below an 
average, demand good and outlook for fur- 
ther advance. In Ct, where a number of 
cider mills operate each season, pure vine- 
gar is worth 11@12c per gal to farmers, 
prices having shown upward tendency for 
some time, and present demand good. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 





The U S industrial commission organized 
in 1898 by act of congress for the investiga- 
tion of questions pertaining to immigration, 
labor, agriculture and business, conferred 
upon the grange a very distinguished honor 
in inviting its legislative committee to ap- 
pear before the commission to represent the 
agricultural interests of the country. The 
recognition of the grange is made still more 
noticeable by the fact that its legislative 
committee is to be the only organization 
invited before this honorable commission to 
speak for the agricultural interests of the 
entire country. The legislative committee 
of the grange appeared . before’ the 
commission March 13 a:.d J4, and furnished 
information upon 50 topics suggested by the 
commission. Information was also furnish- 
ed upon other matters in which the grange 
is interested and has taken action includ- 
ing free rural mail, postal savings banks, 
election of U S senators by — vote, 
and against appropriations by the U S gov- 
ernment for irrigating the arid lands of the 
west. : 

The national grange Quarterly Bulletin 
for second quarter 1899 is just received from 
Worthy Lecturer Alpha Messer of Roches- 
ter, Vt. Topic for April and May, Moral 
Standards; for June, Work of the Grange. 
The topicssuggested for discussion in granges 
by the national lecturer are timely and 
such as farmers should interest themselves 
about. The Bulletin also contains greet- 
ings from the national master, supplemen- 
tary questions, programs for regular, pa- 
triotic and Flora’s meetings and plans for 
the extension of the order, as well as tell- 
ing of the good work done by the legislative 
committee. 


Farmers are organizing, as the following 
newly instituted granges since Oct 1, 1898, 
indicate: New granges, Cal 4, Col 4, Ct 1, 
Ill 1, Ind 8, Mich 20, N H 5, N Y 14, O 4 
Ore 1. Pa 6, S C 1, Vt 6, Wash 2, Wis 1; 
total 78. Reorganized: Cal 1, Col 2, Ind 5& 
Kan 4, Me 1, Md 1, Mass 1, Mich 3, Mo 1, 
O 8, Ore 3, Pa 3, W Va 1; total 34. New and 
old set to work past six months 112.—[Na- 
tional Secretary John Trimble. 


——EEEE 
Kerosene Engines Economical—These 


engines are the simplest ever constructed, 
and are suitable for any purpose where mo- 
tive power is needed. The cylinder and 
drive shaft are incased so that all danger 
to attendants is avoided and the machinery 
is protected from dust. From the kerosene 
tank the oil is forced directly into the cylin- 
der, where it is vaporized and mixed with 
air for combustion. The resulting pres- 
sure, acting directly upon the piston, con- 
stitutes the driving force. With kerosene 
at 7c per gal, the engines manufactured by 
A. Metz, 128-132 Mott street, New York city, 
can be operated at a cost of 1c per hour for 
each ,horse power. Plants are in actual 
operation which are run for less than %&c 
per hour. This makes it the cheapest pos- 
sible power. Write to the above firm for 
complete descriptive catalog, stating that 
American Agriculturist asked you to do so. 
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Wood Ashes 


Direct from Canada, col- 
lectede by ourselves in the hard- 
wood districts, tested, and shipped 
under our own guarantee of 
strength and purity. Buy ashes or 
other fertilizers only of responsible 
concerns, Our twenty-five years in 
business, ample capital and facili- 
ties, combine to make our guarantee 
of value. 


BONE AND WOOD-ASH FERTILIZER, 


$25 per ton. An excellent combina- 
tion. Write for particulars. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, 

43 CHATHAM Srt., BosTON. 
Manufacturers of Special and Gen- 
eral Fertilizers for all crops and 


all soils, Bowker’s Lawn Dressing. 
Everything in the fertilizer line. 
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National Reversible 
Sulky Plow 








ht Draft an ‘Easily 


The Belcher & Taylor Aercutural Too! Co, 


BOX 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Will plow Stony, Rough Sidenill, or Level Land. 
Lig Han 
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FENCE LIKE DEWEY 


Leads ’em all and can’t be beat. Will protect your farm 
like Dewey has Manila. Coiled Spring Wire, 
Heavy Hard Spring Stays, and Wedg sie ks area 
great combination. Write for illustrated Catalogue showe 
ing Fence and Steel Farm Gates. 
E FROST WIRE FENCE CO 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





You want the BEST and SIMPLEST 
Fence Machine. 


WE HAVE THEM ane 
WILL PROVE IT’ BY A TRIAL. 
$10 0° $15 SeLiVenne: 

LAWN FENC tad 
FARM and YARD GATES, W. 
and Ratchets, and Fence Sup tice 
at low cost. FREE CIR RCULARS. 
Hureka Fence co. 
Box G, RICHMOND, IND 








When wins & to advertisers be sure to mentios 
RE YOU SAW THE AD. 












NEW JERSEY. 


Mt Olive, Morris Co, April 3—The spring 
is backward. March was almost a contin- 
ual storm, and extremely cold. Peach buds 
are badly killed. The hardy varieties of 
blackberries and raspberries have stood the 
winter well. Winter grain looks well. Cows 
sell high, $30 to 60 per head. Milk at the 
creamery brings 2%c per qt. Potatoes are 
high, 65c wholesale. 





Mullica Hill, Gloucester Co, April 10— 
Among the town’s leading farmers are 
Warren Atkinson, Edward Ridgeway, 


William Colson, Joseph Stratton and Asa 
Moore. Mr Atkinson has 30 acres or more 
in asparagus and is putting in 35 acres of 


potatoes. He keeps three cows, 20 sheep, 
a few hogs and six head of horses. He 
buys no manure, and uses all the way 


a ton-of fertilizer to the 
acre. He raises very little corn, say 15 
acres, and a few sweet potatoes. He makes 
farming pay and is an up-to-date farmer. 
Joseph Stratton lives on a rented farm and 
owns another that his brother lives on. 
The one he farms has over 140 acres. He 
runs a gasoline thresher in the summer and 
cuts fodder and saws wood for different 
people in the winter. He is a hustler. 
Farmers in this section raise early Irish 
potatoes, sweet potatoes and early toma- 
toes. Tomato seed is sowed about Feb 10 
under glass. Some got as high as $225 per 
acre last season. The ground has _ been 
very wet. Spring is backward and every- 
body is behind. Much commercial fertilizer 
is used in this section; less manure bought 
each year and more fertilizer used instead. 


Oaktree, Middlesex Co, April 10—This is 
a very productive locality, 25 miles from 
New York city. Anything that can be rais- 
ed in New Jersey can be raised here. A 
farm will have several kinds of soil adapt- 
ed to different crops. General farming 
and small trucking is largely followed. Of 
late: milk has taken the lead with many 
farmers. Stock is generally high. Milch 
cows from $45 to 60 per head. What is 
needed is a thrifty, enterprising man to 
come in here and start a cheese factory or 
a sugar beet factory. R. C. Potter’s farm 
is to be sold. It contains 100 acres with 
large handsome house and good outbuild- 
ings. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, April 


Heavy snows and rains have made the 
ground so wet that work on the fields is 


from 800 cwt to 
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impossible. Winter grain is looking fairly 
well. The dry weather of last summer in- 
jured the clover and the prospect for a 
crop is not bright. Stock is looking well 
generally. Cows are selling high, $40 to 50. 
Horses are also selling well. E. W. Op- 
dyke sold 19 head at an average of 140.94 at 
public sale recently. G. P. Wilson and W. 
F. Holcombe, the*heaviest peach growers in 
this section, report that they have plenty 
of live buds for a fair crop. Many winter 
Pigs have died from cold and want of ex- 
ercise. Charles Crouce. saved only one 
from two litters and William Holcombe 
three from three litters. The canners are 
trying to secure a larger acreage than 
usual, and are offering 50c per ton more for 
tomatoes than last year. There will be 
many changes among farmers this spring. 

The Sugar Beet will receive attention 
this season by a goodly number of farmers 
throughout the state. Hon Franklin Dye, 
secretary of the state board of agriculture 
at Trenton, has secured a large quantity 
of beet seed which he is furnishing free to 
farmers who will agree to raise a small 
patch for experimental purposes. Last 
year was not very favorable to this crop 
in some parts of New Jersey, and the yield 
obtained was not large nor were the beets 
rich in quality. The results to date hardly 
warrant the investment of the large capi- 
tal necessary to build and equip a sugar 
factory, but many farmers and others feel 
that the matter has not been thoroughly 
tested and advocate the growing of a few 
beets by a great number of farmers this 
year to further test. The state experiment 
station at New Brunswick or the United 
States department of agriculture will cheer- 
fully analyze any beets grown on such ex- 
perimental plots. 


MARYLAND. 


Cherry Hill, Cecil Co, April 3—Very little 
plowing done the past winter, and weather 
in March continued unfavorable for farm 
work. Growing wheat looks well with very 
little winterkilled. Most of the farmers 
are interested in dairying; some take milk 
to the creamery, some ship to the city and 
some have separators and make butter. 
Quite a number of farmers :are_ raising 
poultry and several have bought incuba- 
tors.. Crimson clover has not been tried 
very extensively in this vicinity. The fruit 
industry is not being extended, as the crops 
have been a failure for several years. A 
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number of farmers will raise tomatoes for 
cannery at Elkton, 

Baltimore and Harford Counties—The 
oldest residents cannot remember the time 
when they were not able to do some plow- 
ing during Jan and Feb, until this year. 
Spring is very late. The prospects are that 
notwithstanding the sharp increase in the 
prices of cans, there will be more canning 
done in Harford and Baltimore counties 
than in former years. W. Robinson of Har- 
ford county has finished a large canning 
house at Baldwin, Baltimore Co. Wheat is 
looking very well. Farmers enjoy seeing the 
Baltimore markets in the American Agri- 
culturist. 

Fertil_zer Analyses—The quarterly pub- 
lication of the Maryland agricultural col- 
lege, containing chemical analyses of all 
the fertilizers licensed to be sold in the 
state, is now being distributed and will 
be sent free to anyone by addressing the 
chemical department of the college. This 
pamphlet not only contains the _ results 
found by the state chemist, but gives com- 
parisons with the guaranteed analysis 
claimed by the manufacturers, and also the 
comparative value per ton. The work is 
an invaluable one to all who use com- 
mercial fertilizers, and should be in the 
hands of every Maryland farmer. 


NEW YORK. 





Dansville, Steuben Co, April 11—Winter 
grain looks better than could be expected 
from the amount of bad weather it has en- 
countered. Potatoes are largely sold. My- 
ron Swick has taken possession of the Reed 
farm which he has bought for $30 per acre. 
Stock looking well. 

Grafton, Rensselaer Co, April 
are changing farms this spring. M. S. 
Bornt will move to Brunswick soon. Wel- 
come Clark will move onto the farm now 
occupied by Mr Bornt, Many auctions this 
spring and stock as a general thing has 
brought good prices. 

Morris, Otsego Co, April 10—A little 
sugaring has been done. George Hurlbut, 
son of E. E. Hurlbut, a prominent farmer 
in this. town, has enlisted in the regular 
army. Markets remain about the same. 
Butter 18c, eggs 10c. The well which Phillips 
& Nichols recently drove for their cream- 
ery proves to contain sulphur water, which 
will hardly do for butter making. 


4—Many 
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McContee 


Harvesters and Binders, 
Reapers, 

Mowers, 

Corn Harvesters, 
Rakes, 

Fodder Shredders, 





— 


are absolutely the Best Known to the Buying World. 
NM @rrmeich a Maa CHICAGO. 












he World Takes All 


our output and calls for more, 


although we built and sold the unparalleled number of 


189,760 


McCormick Machines 
in 1898. 
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Our New 


Steel Frame COR N 
PLANTER 


with FERTILIZER 
ATTACHMENT. For 
simplicity, neat- 
ness. strength and durability cannot be eanalled. 
e also manufacture Circular Saw Mills, Cultiva- 
tors, Grain Drills, Threshers, Engines, and 4 
kinds of Agricultural Implements. 1d_by all reli- 
able dealers. Don’t be deceived. Insist upon 
octane aus goede Agents wanted. Catalogue free. 
HENCH & DROMCOLD, YORK, PA. 



















TILE DRAINED LAND 


to best roth in Agric eos 

meets every npanatie Si is e also Sew ipe, 
and F rick, Chim: ney Tope: Bneanst do Walk Tile, er Write 
what you —— and prices. J 
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y ‘AcRICU TUR 


» 40 Third Ave. Albany, N. Y. 








Food Cookers and Syrup Evaporators, 
——~2O to 2OO GALLONS. 
All kinds of water tanks and gasoline tank heaters. 
PERFECT MFG. CO., Springfield, Ohio. 





For Poultry, half cost of 
Netting. Also farm, yard, 
cemetery fences. Freight 
,S Catalogue free. 
, 68 F. St., Atlanta, 


FENCING 


K. L. SHELLA BERGE. 
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Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, April 
10—One night recently thieves entered 
the barn of Charles L. Moseley. At 
11 o’clock his son Leroy came home, 
and seeing one of the horses hitched 
to the fence and the wagon run _ out, 
he called out to see if his father was going 
away. Receiving no answer he concluded 
it to be thieves, so securing the barn doors 
went to the house for a weapon. When he 
returned the thieves had made their escape. 
The team was a very valuable one, well 
mated and of good size. Arnold 8S. Center, 
a fancy breeder of horses and sheep, has 
some very fine yearling rams of the 
Delaine Merino breed. He weighed three 
picked at random recently and they tipped 
the scales at 153, 150 and 151 lbs respective- 
ly. The potato market is advancing rapidly. 


Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, April 11—The 
spring is very backward and little farm 
work being done. Hay is selling for $5 to 6 
per ton, cows $35 to 40 each, butter lic per 
lb, eggs 12c per doz. Many farms have 
changed hands. . 

Hartfield, Chautauqua Co, April 10—The 
sugar season has been peculiar this year; 
nearly every day when sap has run it has 
rained, and the following day has been a 
snowstorm ‘which froze the sap in the buck- 
ets. A number have had their sap buckets 
freeze up and burst. There has been a fair 
amount of maple sugar and syrup made. 
Sugar is worth 7 to 8c per lb and syrup 65 
to 7éc per gal. 


Hartford, Washington Co, April li— 


* Thomas Jakway -has had bad luck with 


his lambs, having lost more than half. 
Many young calves are dying this spring. 
Some calves would go to drinking, take two 
or three swallows, jump into the air and 
drop dead. 

Malone, Franklin Co, April 10—The best 
sleighing of the season prevailed here from 
March 16 to 29. Little maple sugar made. 
Potatoes are in good demand. Séveral 
horse buyers are looking for carload lots 
and paying better prices than last year. 
Cows bring good prices and few for sale. 
There will be several silos built during the 
summer and an increased acreage of fod- 
der corn planted. 

Moore’s Mills, Dutchess Co, April 11— 
The season is backward. There will be 
more corn and forage crops planted than 
usual, farmers having the fact in view that 
they must raise more stock and food for 
same themselves. Oats and peas will be 
largely sown, 

Moreland, Schuyler Co, April 10—The 
weather in March was hard on _ winter 
grains and last year’s clover seeding. Hay 
sold close for this time of year and less will 
be summered this year. Wheat and rye 
frozen quite badly. Quite a number will 
buy their seed potatoes this spring. Early 
peaches all frozen, but the late ones fared 
better. Much changing of farms this 
spring. Veal calves in demand. 


Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, April 10— 
There have been more auction sales and 
changes among tenants than for a number 
of years. Isaac Norton has bought a steam 
saw-mill. There will be more lumber cut 
and sawed in this town this year than in 
the past 15 years. Mr Van Kuren has just 
filled a contract for 100,000 feet of lumber. 
A. W. Herrington of-Johnsonville is cutting 
off four wood lots with a mill on each one. 
Stock has wintered well and sells well at 
auction sales. Charles E. Allen has rented 
his farm and moved to Valley Falls. Elihu 
Button has bought the Emlin Sherman 
farm for $4500. - 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, April 10— 
Sleighs were used up to April 3. Little 
sugar made as yet. Cows are selling at $35 
to 50. Calves are dying at from one to ten 
days old. 


Washington, Dutchess Co, April 10.—The 
winter and spring have been hard on grass 
and winter grain and farmers are prepar- 
ing to raise more grain this year; paying 
out so much money for grain takes off 
the profits. Rev Dr Lewis of New York 
will manage the Priory farm of 400 acres 
the coming year. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tioga Co—So far this has been a poor 
season for .maple sugar making. Maple 
3 
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syrup is worth 75¢e per gal. Oats are selling 
for 40c per bu, cern 650c, potatoes for 
60 to T5e. The large amount of hay 
grown last year has nearly all been fed up 
or sold. Winter wheat is in fair condition. 
April came in cold and stormy. Stock has 
come through the winter in good condition. 
Early lambs are looking fine. 


A New State Fair Association—A char- 


ter has just been issued by the state dept 
to the Pennsylvania state fair association 
of Bethlehem. The incorporators of the 
charter are J. Walter Lovett, M. C. Fetter, 
George H. Young, William M. Applegate, 
Preston Riegel, Jacob Metzgar, J. E. Kem- 
merer, Milton Koehler, W. M. Benninger, 
Aaron B. Levers, John H. Kressler, E. Bar- 
ber and J. W. Detrixhe. They own the 
real estate of the Bethlehem fair and driv- 
ing park association and own one of the 
best race tracks in the country, with as 
fine buildings and beautiful grounds as can 
be found in the state. There is no section 
of the country better situated and with 
more outside attractions than Béthlehem. 
The fair will be held immediately after the 
New Jersey state fair. A large premium 
list will be issued. The managers will 
make all possible efforts to bring it in line 
with neighboring state fairs. 


CANADA. 


Ontario Notes—The February blizzard 


was the coldest here in years. Frost en- 
tered a great many cellars and froze pota- 
toes and some apples, and consequently 
potatoes are scarce and will be high. Dur- 
ing Jan and Feb there was spendid wheel- 
ing and no sleighing. There were a few 
days in March of a sleet or ice storm and 
farmers took advantage of it to haul wood, 
logs, etc, on runners. All kinds of stock 
are doing well. Feed of all kinds plentiful, 
although a few farmers on poor farms will 
have to buy feed to supply their. needs. 
Feed of all kinds reasonable in price. Hay 
is worth from $6 to 8 per ton for good 
quality. It is feared wheat is badly in- 
jured. Live hogs are in great demand 
around here, prices ranging all the way up 
from 4 to 5 per cwt. Wages for farm help 
fairly good, from 12 to 20 per month. Fowls 
are laying fairly well. Spring work is late 
this year. Peach buds all killed, but ap- 
ples. plums and cherries all right and also 
small fruits. 

Dominion Notes—The government may 
arbitrate the question of repaying railway 
subsidies granted by the provinces.——Brit- 
ish exports have increased 1 per cent under 
the Canadian preferential tariff.——The an- 
nual report of Canadian railways shows 
16,873 miles in operation, an increase of 
about 7000 miles, Net earnings have gained 
over $3,000,000. 


Farming on the Peninsula. 


CHARLES WRIGHT. 








If the outside world knew more of the 
advantages of the Delaware and Maryland 
peninsula our lands would not remain at 
the low figure at which they may now be 
purchased here. Right here I wish to state 
that I am not a land agent, and while I 
own some 500 acres, none of it is for sale, 
nor am I trying to boom for any syndicate 
or other corporation. I would feel entirely 
compensated to see many of the large hold- 
ings now tenanted out broken up into small 
farm of 50 to 100 acres each and owned by 
some enterprising families who would im- 
prove them and be a benefit to the com- 
munity. 

We have in this section many wealthy 
men who live in town and annually invest 
their surplus in lands as they come into 
market to settle estates, etc. These men as 
a rule do not have time to improve them, 
and if small farmers from the west or 
north could obtain them, with their large 
families they could be easily improved. I 
believe thousands of such families exist 
that would be glad to change to a milder 
climate, nearer markets and to have farms 
free from stones, hills, etc™which could be 
more easily cultivated. We can, as a rule, 
work at some kind of farm work the entire 
year, either indoors or out, this winter and 
the one of 1896 being the only exceptions 
in my recollection. D cember was disagree- 
able, but all during January we trimmed 
orchards and even did some plowing. Last 
winter not two inches of snow fell the en- 
tire winter. We ‘can usually fill our ice 
houses and that ends the cold weather. 

The Chesapeake bay country has scarcely 


a hill ten feet high and not enough stone to- 





underpin a barn. The land is flat and 
sandy in some sections, stiff clay in others 
and a chocolate in others. Most any kind 
can -be found from lands that produce 49 
bu of wheat and 60 bu of corn per acre 
to those of a more sandy nature where 300 
bu of sweet potatoes may be dug from a 
single acre. There seems to be no crop 
that may not be grown here with a more 
or less degree of success. Canning factories 
in nearly every town furnish a home mar- 
ket for peas, corn, tomatoes, peaches, ber- 
ries, pears, and sometimes poultry. Fer- 
tilizer factories are also convenient and 
the farmer is not dependent on the 
city for his supply of phosphates. 
Cowpeas, red and crimson clover 
offer a cheap means to improve the soils. 
In many sections creameries furnish a mar- 
ket for milk. Flour and saw-mills used to 
be found on every hand, and the school sys- 
tem compares favorably with that of other 
states. The peninsula is at the very door 
of the bulk of the population of this coun- 
try. Chesapeake bay and the numerous 
rivers that flow into it furnish fish, oysters, 
crabs and terrapin. Ducks, quail and other 
small game may be had in abundance. Of 
course there are some drawbacks to every 
section. We have ,ood railroad facilities, 
but are in the hands of a single road that 
makes freight rates what it pleases. There 
is mere or less corruption in the legislature 
and it seems next to i: possible to get any 
legislation in our favor. With competing 
lines of railroads we would have nothing 
else to ask for. Many sections have steam- 
boat communication with the larger cities 
which is a great advantage. But the farm- 
er who wants a good living can certainly 
get it here and does not have to spend six 
months in eating up what he has made the 
previous six months. 

M. O. Shriver, an experienced canner of 
Baltimore, Md, recently made the assertion 
that this peninsula produced the finest can- 
ning peaches and the best tomatoes of any 
section in the U S. The writer has been in 
most of the states east of the Mississippi 
river, including the New England states, 
and has conversed with many farmers from 
the far west, and is convinced that, as a 
rule, for a good farmer’s home, dollar for 
dollar, this Chesapeake country offers more 
advantages than any of them. I have seen 
finer farms and neater farming here than 
I ever saw in New Jersey, Pa, Ohio or.New 
York. Roads asa rule are good, many of 
them being of oyster shell. 


Canadian Field Experiments. 





In summarizing the experiments for 1898 
the central experimental farm at Ottawa 
says that the work of the year shows the 
importance of choosing the most prolific 
and vigorous growing varieties for seed. It 
also affords further proof that the tendency 
to great productiveness in certain sorts is 
to a large extent fixed and permanent. As 
an example the twelve varieties of oats 
listed as having given the largest average 
crops at all the experimental farms for 
the past four years include 10 of those 
given last year as the best for three years. 
Further in comparing these two lists of the 
best 12 sorts of oats for each experimental 
farm, we find this year at Ottawa 10 out 
of the former 12, at Nappan 106 of the 12, at 
Brandon 11 out of the 12, at Indian Head 10 
of the 12, and at Agassiz nine of the 12. A 
careful scrutiny of the lists of the other 
sorts of grain will afford further evidence 
along this line. 

The variations between the largest and 
smallest crops in the uniform test plots on 
the central experimental farm, while not 
quite so marked in 1898 as they were in 
1897,are still very large. In the oats the crops 
range from 89 bu 14 lbs to 42 bu 12 ibs; in 
the two-rowed barley, 55 bu 20 lbs to 31 bu 
10 Ibs; in the six-rowed barley, from 58 bu 
16 lbs to 33 bu 16 lbs; in the spring wheat, 
from 31 bu 15 Ibs to 15 bu, and in the peas 
from 46 bu 50 lbs to 20 bu. These facts 
should induce farmers everywhere to pay 
more attention to the selection of the most 
promising sorts for seed. Any of those va- 
rieties which are among the 12 which have 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Mr L. F. Stevens of Piermont, N H, 
used Bowker’s Stockbridge corn manure, 
450 lbs per acre, and harvested 80 bu per 
acre from his five-acre lot without any 
other dressing whatever. Mr Stevens says 
he had previously used several brands of 
fertilizer, but Bowker’s Stockbridge has 
always given him the best results. 

















given the best average crops for the past 
four years may be sown with the confident 
expectation of a good crop, provided. the 
season is fairly favorable, and the general 
use of these more productive sorts for seed 
would soon raise the average yield~of the 
Dominion several bushels, which would 
add some millions of dollars yearly to the 
receipts of the farming community in Can- 


ada. 
THE MILK PROBLEM, 


Local Sections in Earnest. 








Producers in the milk territory supe 


plying New York are by no means 
discouraged over the temporary set- 
back in securing a. satisfactory con- 


tract with the distributors. Since the Bing- 
hamton meeting, reported in American Ag- 
riculturist last week, local sections have 
vied with each other in rallying to the 
support of the directors of the FSMPA 
and the executive committee, indorsing the 
work that has already been done and 
showing a praiseworthy eagerness and 
a spontaneity to carry it to a successful 
issue. Among advices of this character 
which have reached our office 1s one from 
J. M. Elmore, secretary of the New Wood- 
stock (N Y) local section, which says that 
resolutions were unanimously adopted in- 
dorsing the work of the committee and re- 
solving to pledge earnest support in the 
future as in the past. Lemon ¢Pa) section 
has adopted a resolution to the effect that 
it will stand by the ass'‘n in establishing a 
price of 2%c per qt, and that it will go on 
strike to enforce this action, if necessary, 
urging all other sections to stand firm. At 
a special meeting of the Halcottsville (N Y) 
branch, like resolutions have been adopted, 
also one to the effect that no milk will be 
contracted for a specified term, or until or- 
dered by the executive. committee; and 
that, if necessary, this section will join 
forces in withholding milk from the market 
at any time ordered by the executive com- 
mittee, 


——EEE—— 
Milk Notes. 

At the April 6 meeting of Palatine Church 
section, Montgomery Co, N Y, the executive 
committee was heartily indorsed and reso- 
lusions passed expressing confidence in the 


management of the ass’n. It was re- 
solved that any officer or officers 
of the F S M P A _ not’ working 


in harmony with the best interests of the 
ass’n should be requested to resign, and in 
event of their refusal to do so, should be 
removed. This branch has 53 members and 
represents 1470 cows. The meeting was 
unstinting in its praise of American Agri- 
culturist and its loyalty to the cause of 
the milk producers, and bid theeeditor God 
speed in his labors. 

Producers in Oneida Co, N Y, are inter- 
ested inthe F S M P A, and as determined 
and confident of better prices as ever. They 
are beginning to believe they should own 
all the milk stations and sell their milk 
f o b cars, employing their own man to 
care for the milk.—[C. 

Stay right by the union. If any dealer will 
not buy your milk because you belong to 
the union, keep it and churn it if necessary, 
but don’t leave the union. Rather let every 
milk producer who does not belong join. 
You have a better organization than. you 
have ever had; don’t spoil it now.—[H., 
Orange Co, N Y. 

The demands of milk producers are rea- 
sonable, and to show they are so, let facts 
be submitted to a fair-minded world. In- 
formation in the hands of the FS MPA 
shows that all the milk sold in N Y last 
year retailed at 6%c per quart; that out of 
the aggregate sales at retail amounting to 
$24,000,000, producers got but 6,000,000. The 
Lemon milk section has 45 members, con- 
trols between 500 and 600 cows with a daily 
output of 70 to 75 cans milk. The price re- 
ceived for the past year averaged about 
66c per 40-quart can, only a shade more 
than 1%c per quart. The milk company 
price for Feb and March was 2.1c, but when 
checks came to producers they were for 
only 1.85¢c, therefore this section has served 
notice on dealers that if they do not make 
it right, all delivery shall stop on a given 
day.—[H. P. Loomis, Lemon, Pa. 

The Blooriingburg and Winterton section 
FS M P A is in a flourishing condition and 
much enthusiasm exists among the mem- 
bers. The section has 49 members, control- 
ling .890 cows. The total acreage is 6855, 


with an assessed valuation of $125,000. The. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, W. H. Decker; secretary, G. R. 
Martin; treasurer, Charles Hultslander. An 
important meeting was held March 25, and 
the following resolutions wereadopted: That 
this section has unimpaired faith and con- 
fidence in our executive committee now en- 
deavoring to arrange with the dealers or 
others for the sale of milk in N Y city; 
not only as to ability, but integrity and 
honor, and will sustain them in all their 
efforts in our behalf. That we will 
take the total product of our dairies off 
the N Y city market by order of our execu- 
tive committee, for such a period of time 
as may be appointed by them, providing 
all other local sections shall concur in such 
action.—[G. R. Martin, Secretary Bloom- 
ingburg (N Y) Branch F 8 M P A. 





No Reason for Discouragement—In my 
opinion our apparent weakness will only 
reveal our true strength. We have proved 
beyond question that we can do what we 
have undertaken to do, viz, secure a fair- 
ly remunerative price for our milk, and no 
number of dealers in New York city or out 
of it can,prevent us if we maintain our 
organization and unite our efforts. The 
meeting of the board of directors at Bing- 
hamton indicated such strength and deter- 
mination on the part of our organization 
as has never been manifested before. Do 
not imagine that we have thrown up the 
sponge or given up the field because some 
of our committee have been laid by for a 
few days with sickness or because certain 
capitalists have failed to come to time and 
make good their pledges. There are enough 
others ready to take hold of the enter- 
prise whenever the way is prepared. We 
are bound to win and never felt surer of it 
than now.—[E. G. Seeley, Connecticut, 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, no change of importance, 
prices remain as noted last week, surplus 
$119 p can of 40 qts, exchange price 24%\c 
Pp at. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended Apr 10 were as follows: 


Fiuid Con- 
milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 28,796 834 443 
N ¥ Central. 18.647 219 253 
N Y. Ont & West, 26,954 1,048 
West Shore. 18,029 573 310 
N Y. Sus and West, 


wo 
~ 
i) 
= 
3 
an 


N Y¥ & Putnam, 





New Haven & H, 10.482 25 — 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 — 
Long Isiand, 595 - _ 
N J Central, 2.310 rt) _ 
HRT Co, 1,210 5u — 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 _ 
Other sources, 4.650 = _ 
Total receipts, 170,952 3,483 1,158 
Daily av this week, 24,422 498 165 
Daily av last week, 24,134 543 162 
Cor week last year, 23.055 428 181 


Additional Produce Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, potatoes 
85c p bu, red onions $1, yellow 90c, turnips 
40c, cabbage 90c@1 p dz, kale 50c p bu, 
spinach 1, parsnips 90c, carrots 60c, beets 
60c, celery 1@1 25 p dz, mint 50c, parsley 
50c, radishes 50c, lettuce 1, cucumbers 1 p 
dz, asparagus 6, Hubbard squash 2c p Ib, 
apples 3 50@4 p bbl. Best beef 8@8 50 p 100 
lbs, pork rib 6 50@7, live veal 6c p Ib, dress- 
ed chickens 14@1l5c, turkeys 16@18c, ducks 
and geese 14c, fresh eggs 15@18c p dz, loose 
hay 12@15 p ton, oats 38@40c p bu. 


—— ESE 

The Maintenance of Public Highways— 
It has been estimated that in round num- 
bers there is an outlay of $20,000,000 a year 
to keep in repair the public roads of the 
entire country. The maintenance and im- 
provement of public highways is thus a 
serious problem, and should engage the at- 
tention of everyone who is obliged to em- 
ploy them in the conduct of his business. 
The general introduction of modern broad- 
tired wagon wheels would be a step in the 
right direction. In order to encourage a 
more general use of such wheels, farmers 
who employ them are in some sections 
granted certain rebates in road taxes. The 
merits of broad tires, including illustra- 
tions of the way in which their use pre- 
vents damage to highways, may be gleaned 
from the little book; Farm Saving. This is 


published by the Electric Wheel Co of 
Quincy, Ill], which equips wagons with 
broad-tired electric steel wheels.. This 


company will gladly mail to any applicant 
free of all charge a copy of the little book. 
Write them a postal card, mentioning this 
paper. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








ECCS AND POULTRY. 


R Cc. se rp an > Fees F ed in pow teem, 6 hipped 
safely ev: rywhere ine stoc KOOK 
L EY POULTRY YARDs, ity Hill, N.Y. 


GGS for Metthing—Su@ Leghorne, Buff and Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks. ©ne dollar for fifteen, HOWAKD W, ED. 
ONDS, Annandale, N. J. 


ANCONAS Eee. tt —_ os Pang fue rt Leghorn 
iper 15 ircular free L. BUMP & 80) 
Whitney's" Pomt. Ny ste 


INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn, Barred or White Plymouth 
k eges, 26 for $1; $5.0 per 100. J. W. KILLEN, 
Felton Del. 


OG Prem Black Minorcas, Silver Laced Wyandottes and 
i hite Plymouth Rocks, $1 per 13. A. BERNAL, University, 
ieginien 


iw rm Plymouth Rocks. Hawkins-Thompeon strain. Eggs, 

















I per 15. GAYI.ORD HALL, Little Valley. N. Y. 


GGS—Black Javas, Plymouth Rocks and Silver Sebright Ban- 
tams. Circulars. 8. FOSTER, Sharpsburg, Pa. . 


OULTRY, Ezgs, Apples, Potatoe Sold on commission for 
Inghest prices ut‘). J. HOOV bk i ‘Philadelphia 


y HITE end Barred Rocke, best strains. Egger, 15, 
$1.75. C. C. D. | RUT! THERFORD, Langeville, O. 


UFF iegpes Eggs, $1 and $2, winners ¥ rs. Catalogue ue 
free. ur TON , Stewartstown, Pa. “ - 











$1.00; 30, 











OR SALE—Pure White Wyandottes ent Eggs, $1.50 for 26. 
F SOLOMON DUBOIs, New Paltz, N "Y: ee 


GGS— White Plymouth a specialty, 75 cts. for fifteen. W1L- 
Ee Siam WALTER: Bisieiie Pores. 


QUENS, Pekins, l.eghorns, 
GART, Northumberland, Pa. 


B*e* for $1. Brown Leghorns. C.A. KNORR, Ebensburg, 
enn. 








Rocks; sitting, $1. JAS. TAG- 








URKEY Fyes, 
Coolbaugh; Pa. 


po Duck Eggs. W. M. GRAY, Bedford, N. Y. 


Mammoth Bronze beauties. VAN ALLEN, 











FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


EED Potatoes, 500 bus. choice stock free from frost. 

derson’s, Sir Walter Ralegh. That great crop, +, Gregory's 

E ee (medium early), Carman No. 8, Rural New Yorker. 

— cog Bish. Cireular 35 kinds. Choice ye reed 
oa € idney beans. 8. 8 

Box B, Manchester, N.Y. me 


Fe SAI.E—Columbian Raspberry Plants, 100,000. The Greatest 

Yielderon his adv. will not appear again. Frices 
cheap. Write for circulars. J. 11. TEATS & SONS, Fruit Growers, 
Williamson, N, 


Baz Plants, Leading Ms arieties, 
> $1.50 thousand vp. 
eters $3.25 barrel. H. 


Hen- 


Direct from grower. 








Young healthy stock. From 
Large orders, liberal discounts. Oy- 
- SQUIRES, Flanders, N. ¥ 


cay Dewey Potato—Bert this 
. $2three pounds. Send an circular and testimonials. 
Cc. | M. MOBINSON. anorville, N. 


VANELESS 0 ELESS or r Bunch Sweet ett Spanish Mors Fift 
Draws, seventy-five cents, postpaid. J. R. k1so: ° 
Hattieville, 8. C 


1% 000,000 Strawberry Plants, 25 varieties. Land and Water Fowl, 
lowest prices, Free Catalogue. CEDAK PARK FARM, 
Somerset, Mase. 


LACKBERRIFS—Erie, Minnewarki. > ey Cuthbert, 
> Miller, Marlboro. Potatoes, Burpee’s Early. YARKER, 
Charlotte, N. Y. 


ARAGON and Numbo Chestnut Grefts. cts. zen. 
White Guineas, $1.75 pair. A.D, 


TRAWBERRY Plants, 
price list address CHAS. 





season: 75 cents per 

















do Pure 
MELICK, Clinton. N. J. 





rice low, ey the best. For 
ARKER, Milford, De!. 





Ww Mail Grenge and Lemon Trees, will fruit young. Ad- 


HAYWARD, Deland, Florida. 
Pp” -ANTS—Berry, Googe Asparagus, Trees. ALLYN BROTH- 


ERS, Palmyra. N 
Docs. 
OGS For  Sale—Sporting and 
hares. Stamps for Catalogue. Paspls, 
Station, Berks Co., Penna. 


NOLLIE Pups, or Swine, Mammoth Artichokes. 
/ South Randolph, V 


LIVE STOCK. 


Gmenrnons Bull Calves. Fancy Registered stock, from a fine 
combination of beef and milking blood. Sire, a son of the 
Champion St. Valentine 121014, and grandson of Gay Monarch 

= em heavy milkers. GEO. E. TAYLOR & SON, Green- 
cic ase 


ERSEYS, St T.ambert and Combination. for sale—6 cows, 7 
heifers, 18 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


FARM MACHINERY. 


Earth—Send Postal card and 
to epray and how.to spray. 
—_ Sent free. 


dress 








Pigeons, Belgian 
Box 14, bone 





PAINE, 











learn 
Alsoa 
Address 


py uet Sprayer on 
> whatto spray: when 
remedy to kee a ty 8 from tormentin 
ARTHUR & HIL. ‘Lis BROS.. McFall 


OR SALE—Delaval Cream Separator No. 2. 
years. F. E. MORGAN, Silver Springs, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wy 4uTED~A man with horse and busy m eener, omer in 


the United States. Permanent employment an pay. 
GREAT NORTHERN COMPANY, 22 © Rananipn 





Used two 





Poti at once. 
~» Chicago. 


M ILKMEN—Use the Acme Ticket, Samtary, Potiabie, Cheap. 
Sample free. H. A. BLAKESLEE, Hartford. C 


Beats 
The Record. 


One of our Pennsylvania subscribers writes. 








“T am 


* very much gratified at the results of my advertisement in 


the. Farmers’ Exchange column of American Agricultur- 
ist. Recetved hundreds of answers which brought 
many customers and demonstrated the fact that this 
paper goes to the best homes.” 
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THy GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND+ 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chicago ......... “741.03 | 34 | 29° «| 26%) 25 
New York ...... 77%/1.05 | 41 | 35 | 3346] 31 
BOE x i0cscces — | — | 48%] .38%] 37%! 34% 
Toledo .........- 72%] .98 | .34%e] .30%4| 28 | 27 
St Louis......... 75%] 97 | .B4 | .2654| 28%] .25% 
Minneapolis ...| .69%| .96 -291,| .274_}] 26 | .25 
London ......... 8744)1.10 46 45 — - 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades| Wheat | Corn | Oats 
May..... ane 10% | 34 260% 
> Serre | -T0%% 34% 25 





PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 





This week | Last week | One yr ago 





Wheat, bu, |~ 30,031,000 | 29,987,000 30,129,000 
CPS 31,861,000 32,737,000 40,100,000 
Oats ........1 11,283,000 | — 11,129,000 13,540,000 





At Chicago, it has been a period of sharp 
price changes in wheat, market greatly 
unsettled and sensitive to every item of 
news. The leading factor in shaping prices 
is the crop situation. Some of the recent 
advides from a few of the winter wheat 
states have been little short of sensational. 
While the opinion has prevailed that many 
of these were forwarded by operators who 
had an object in view, the mass of testi- 
mony was so general looking toward posi- 
tive damage to winter wheat that shorts 
became very nervous and prices advanced 
easily. But in almost as many cases they 
refused to hold, and the result, to quote a 
trade expression, was a “see-saw” market. 
May has remained close to 71@72c p bu, 
July substantially the same range. In this 
connection it is worthy of note that trad- 
ers are becoming apprehensive over the 
lateness of the season for farm works 

In the absence of particular incentive, 
some of the holders of corn have been 
inclined to sell out, although’ they 
would no doubt quickly accumulate this 
splendid property at any considerable price 
reaction. The domestic demand for corn 
‘is liberal, rates of freight are favorable to 
a free movement, and exports are fair, but 
not of such a character as to cause any 
special comment. Taking May delivery as 
a basis, the market may be said to show 
fair steadiness around 34@35c p bu. Re- 
cent sales of under grades include No 3 
mixed at 33@34c, No 4 do 32@33'4c, no grade 
2914 @31c. 

The oats market has been inclined to 
follow other cereals. While moderately 
active, prices score little change, May re- 
maining close to 26@26%c p bu, No 2 in 
store nearly the same, choice white by sam- 
plc usual premium. Weather conditions 
continue unfavorable to the seeding of the 
new crop. Eastern shipments fair but ex- 
ports small. 

A late spring has played havoc with the 
market for timothy seed, greatly restrict- 
ing the demand, prices favoring buyers. At 
the same time the market mry not be called 
especially weak, and with the brighter days 
of April the order trade is somewhat im- 


proved. Prime seed quotable around $2 25 . 


p ctl, common to good 2@2 15, Sept nominal- 
ly 2 50. Clover seed quiet on the basis of 
5 25@5 65 for good to prime. A little more 
inquiry is noted for such catch crops as 
Hungarian and millet; the first named 
quoted at 50@75ic p ctl, ordinary millet 60c 
@1, German millet 75c@1 25. 

At New York, the cereal markets have 
been unsettled ang dull in the main. New 
export business in wheat and flour report- 
ed rather light, but a fair movement of 
corn. No 2 red winter wheat 76%@77i%c p 
bu in a wholesale way; flour dull. Rye easy 
at 58@59c p bu on track, rye flour neglected 
at $3 25@3 50 p bbl. Corn quiet and with- 
out important change, No 2 mixed in store 
41@42c p bu, yellow usual discount. No 
2 mixed oats 33144@34c p bu, choice to fancy 
white and clipped 35@40c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
New York State—At Albany, market 
quiet. Good to ch emy tubs 21@22c p Ib, 
prints 22@23c, dairy 19@20c.—At Rochester, 
Elgin cmy extra 23c, firsts 22c, N Y cmy 
20@21c, dairy 18@19c.—At Watertown, farm- 
ers’ butter 13@14c. 
At New York, market moderately ac- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


tive at steady prices. Western ex- 
tra ecmy 21%c p 1b, firsts 20%@2Iic, 
seconds 18%@19%c, thirds 17@18c, N Y fcy 
emy 21%c, firsts 20@20%c, N Y dairy. fcy 
half-firkin tubs 19@20c, firsts 17%@18%ec, 
Welsh tubs fcy 19%@20c, western imit cmy 
fey 18@18%c, firsts 15@16c, western dairy 
16c, extra factory 14\4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, steady 
without important change. Elgin and other 
western separator cmy, extra 22c p Ib, firsts 
2lc, seconds 19@20c, imit cmy extra 18c, 
firsts l6c, ladles 13@1é6c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, firm under con- 
tinued moderate receipts. Extra separator 
cmy 23c p Ib, firsts 20@21c, gathered cream 
extra 20@21c, firsts 18@19c, imt cmy 18@19c, 
ladles 16@17c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
Ch cmy tubs 22c p 1b, prints 23c, dairy 15@ 
16c.—At Cincinnati, in good demand. Fcy 
Elgin cmy 21%@22%c, Ohio cmy separator 
19c, gathered cream lic, dairy 12%c. 

At Boston, the market is only fairly ac- 
tive and prices show some weakness. Vt 
and N H cmy, assorted sizes 21c p 1b, north- 
ern N Y 20%@2lc, large tubs 20%c, western 
20%@2I1c, northern firsts 20c, eastern 17@20c, 
western 20c, seconds 16@18c, June cmy firsts 
15@lic, Vt extra dairy 18c, N Y lic, firsts 
15@16c, seconds 14@1l5ic, imit cmy 16@l17c, 
ladles 14@14téc. 

The Cheese Market. 

Northern N Y cheese factories will begin 
operations in earnest about the 15th inst. 
Most of the annual meetings of the corpo- 
rations have been held and preparations are 
practically complete for the opening. A 
Watertown press dispatch says that price 
agreed in the majority of factories is $1@ 
110 p 100 Ibs for milk. The Watertown 
produce exchange, one of the largest cheese 
boards of N Y, will open for business May 6. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet. Full 
cream cheddars 11%@12'%c p lb, flats 11@ 
12c, skims 4@7c, imit Swiss 15c.—At Roches- 
ter, full cream, large size 13@13%4c, twins 
13@13'4c. 

At New York, prices continue firm, 
demand fair. N Y full cream, fcy 
large colored 12@12%c p lb, white 12@12%\%c, 
ch 114@11%c, good to prime 10%@lic, fcy 
small colored 12%@13c, white 12%c, good to 
ch 12@12%éc, small light skims 9%@10c, large 
8%@9c, part skims S@9c, full skims 4%4.@5c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a fair 
demand for desirable grades. N Y fey full! 
cream, small 12%@12%c, fair to ch 11%@ 
12%c, ch large 12c, fair to good 11@11%c, 
part skims 8@10c, Swiss 11@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, firm. N Y fcy 
full cream, large size 12%c p lb, flats 12%c, 
small size 13c, Ohio 12@12%c. 

Chio—At Columbus, steady. N Y full 
cream cheddars 11@11\%c p Ib, Ohio flats lic, 
limburger 13%c, imit Swiss 15%c¢.—At Cin- 
cinnati, firm under good demand. Ohio 
flat 11%c, family favorite 11%c, twins 114%@ 
12c, Young America 12%c, 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1899] 1898} 1899] 1898} 1899] 1898 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs . . |$5.75| $5.50 $3.95| $4.05 | $5.00] $4.90 








New York ...........| 5.75] 5.40} 4.25] 4.25] 5.00] 5.00 
BuMalo.....ccsce cove 5.65) 5.50) 4.10) 4.15) 5.35) 5.00 
Kansas City......... 5.65) 5.25) 3.80) 3.90) 4.65) 4.65 


Pittsburg .-.......... 5.65} 5.15! 4.10! 4.20' 5.15! 5.00 


At Chicago, the cattle market is not alto- 
gether to the liking of salesmen. Receipts 
are not especially large, yet the demand is 
at times rather indifferent, and medium to 
good butcher steers have drawn full prices 
with difficulty. In fact frequent slight shad- 
ing has been the rule, while something espe- 
cially nice would command fully recent 
prices. The English market is quiet, yet 
prices there are higher than a year ago and 
this is favorable to the export trade. In 
the local market few steers arrive which 
have the quality to fetch better than $5 50 
and sales are largely at 5 25 down to 4 50; 
common and thin butcher weights 4 15 
@4 40. 


Fancy beef steers. $5 60@575 Poor to fcy bulls, ? 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 

1450 Ibs. 500@5 50 Feeders, : 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 409 to 850 lbs, : 

ibs, 400@465 Calves. 300 lbs up. 
ba | be fey cows and on o bay veal, 5 
eifers, ich cows. each, 25 00@45 60 
Fair to good cows, 3 E> 4 00 ry 


Western packing points, including Chi- 
cago, have received only moderate numbers 
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of hogs and trade 1s active. Good medium 
weights are relatively scarce, indicating 
that farmers in many instances are in- 
clined to feed for a time before marketing. 
Local packers and shippers are interested 
buyers and recent sales have been at a 
range of $3 70@3 95, according to quality 
and weight. 

In the sheep pens the supply is made up 
very largely of western lambs, trade as a 
whole fairly steady, prices without import- 
ant change. In some instances.lambs have 
shown slight tendency to decline. Good 
heavy wethers $4 75@5, common and mixed 
sheep 3 50@4 50, good butcher weights, in- 
cluding some ewes and some sheared lots, 
4 40@4 75, yearlings 4 90@5 25, western 
lambs 5 25@5 90, shorn 4 80@5 25. 

At New York, cattle rather dull, in some 
instances 10@15c lower. Market without 
important feature and a fair demand from 
usual buyers. Medium to choice steers $4 65 
@5 40, fancy a premium, dry cows and 
bulls 2 25@3 75. Veal calves in excessive 
supply and 25@50c lower; good to choice 
4 50@6 25. Hogs without important change, 
4 10@4 25. Sheep trade moderately active, 
offerings consisting mostly of lambs, sell- 
ing at 5 50@6 50 for good to choice unshorn, 
and 4 50@5 50 for clipped. 

At Buffalo, cattle market opened practi- 
cally iower Monday of this week, when 
150 cars arrived. Shipping steers $4 60@5 25, 
fcy 5 50@5 65, stockers and feeders 4@4 75, 
dry cows and heifers 2 50@4 35, fcy a pre- 
mium, bulls 2 50@4 50. Milch cows strong 
when choice in quality, 35@55 p head. Veal 
calves 5 25@6 25. Hogs slow Monday when 
95° double decks arrived. Pigs 3 80@3 90, 
yorkers 4, medium 4 05, choice heavy 4 10. 
Sheep trade active, prices firm Monday 
when 60 cars arrived. Good to choic: 
sheep 5@5 35, shorn do 4@4 50; wool lambs 


ParsonS 


PILLS 


Best Liver Pill Made. 


Positively cure Biliousness, Sick headache, all 
liver and bowel complaints. They expel all im- 
purities from the blood. Delicate women find 

eat relief from using them. Price 25 cents; 

ve $1.00. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston,Mass. 


ON’S opYNE 
olouns LiNIMENT 


Relieves Every Form of Inflammation ; 

INTERNAL asmuchas EXTERNAL. 

It acts promptly. It is always ready for use. 
Dropped on sugar yoy children love it. 
Every Mother should have it in the house for 
colic, croup, cholera-morbus, pain in the stomach, 
bowels or Eldneys. For bites, burns, bruises, sun- 
burn, sprains or strains, itis the sovereign cure. 














It is about sixty years since I first learned of this 
celebrated medicine, Johnson’s Anodyne Lini- 
ment, and for more than forty years I have used 
it in my family. I think it is due the public for 
me to say that-I regard it one of the best, and 
safest remedies that can be used internally or 
externally. 0, H. INGALLS, Bangor, Me, 


Our Book on INFLAMMATION sent free. 
The Doctor’s signature and directions on every bot- 
ie, Sold by all druggists. Price 2 and 50 cents, 
§.Johnson & Co., 22 m House St., Boston, Mass, 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO 
eros, DOIT? 


¢ To buy a hand machine 

and ordinary wire and 
spend your 
time on a 
makeshift 


eo 
of no particular meritt 
Do you think it will 
pay! We don’t. 
1.AMB WIRE FENCE CO 
Adrian, Mich. 












; double or combins- 
tion beam. Wagen, steck, 
hay and sugar cane scales, 
OSGOOD SCALE CO., 
105 Central St., Binghamton,N.¥. 




















higher than last week at 6@6 35, clipped do 
5@5 35. 
At Pittsburg, ecattle in moderate demand 


Monday of this week, yet not particular- 
ly active, market easy and a shade lower. 
Quotations are unchanged. Monday’s sup- 
ply 80 cars, 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 50@5 65 Poor to good fat bulls, $3 00@4 25 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 485@5 10 Poor to good fat cows, 2 35@4 19 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 400@4 50 Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 75@4 60 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 3 75@4 10 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 400@4 50 F'sh cows & springers, 18 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@450 Veal calves, 5 CO@6 00 
Hog market steady, Monday’s supply 30 
double decks, good all-around demand. 
Prime heavy $4@4 05, medium 4 10, yorkers 
3 90@4. General steadiness noted in sheep, 
Monday’s receipts 10 cars. Wethers 4 90@ 
5 15 for good to choice, fancy a premium, 
lambs 5@6, according to quality. Clipped 
wethers 4@4 40, do lambs 4 50@5. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHJ°PING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, baled timothy 
hay $5@6 50 p ton, loose 5@7, bran 15@16, 
middlings 15@18, cottonseed meal 21 50@22, 
corn 43@46c p bu, oats 34@37c. Fresh eggs 
14@1l5c p dz, chickens 8%@9%c p lb 1 w, 
9144@11\%c d w, turkeys 10@1l1c 1 w, 11@12%c 
d w, ducks and geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w. 
milch cows 30@50 ea. Potatoes 2 25@2 50 p 
bbl, onions 2@3, apples 2 50@5, celery 1 25 
@1 35 p dz bchs, radishes 2 25@3 25 p 100 
behs. 

At Rochester, dressed chickens 12@13c p 
lb, ducks 12c, fowls 10@1lic, turkeys 13@15c, 
fresh eggs 14c p dz. Apples $3@4 p bbl, 
beets 25@30c p bu, carrots 25c, turnips 20@ 
25c, cucumbers 2 50 p dz, lettuce 25@50c, 
potatoes 60@65c p bu. Hay 7@10 p ton, oat 
straw 5@7, wheat 6@8, rye 10@12. 

At Watertown, potatoes 65@70c p bu, 
onions 70@90c. parsnips 50c, carrots 25c, 
turnips 35c, cabbages 9@10c p head, apples 
$1@1 50 p bu, fresh eggs 138c p dz, fowls, 
dressed 10@1lic p lb, ducks 12c, turkeys 12 
@14c, veal 74@8%c, mutton 7@8c, pork 4 75 
@5 p 100 lbs, beef 5@6. Oats 30@32c p bu, 
corn 40c, wheat 75c, hay 5@7 p ton, oat 
straw 4, maple sugar 10@1l1c p Ib. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 

ch timothy hay $13 p ton, No 1 12, mixed 
10@10 50, straight rye straw 8@8 50, tangled 
750@8, wheat and oat 7@8, bran 16@17. 
Fresh nearby eggs 12%c p dz, dressed fowls 
11@12%4c p lb, chickens 12@16c, capons 16@ 
18c, turkeys 12@14c. Rose potatoes 85@90c 
p bu, russets 75@78c, Rurals 75@78c, Globe 
onions 1 75@2 p bbl, Danvers 1 50@1 90, 
cabbage 3 60@4 50 p bbl, Baldwin apples 
4@4 50 p bbl, Spys 4@4 50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
12c p dz, live chickens 12@16c p lb, broilers 


18@20c, fowls lic, ducks 10@12c, turkeys 
12@15¢e. No 1 timothy hay $12 50@13 p ton, 


No 2 12, clover mixed 11@11 50, straight rye 
straw 8 50, tangled rye 7 50@8, bran 15@16, 
middlings 14@15. Apples 3 25@4 25 p bbl, 
white potatoes 65@75c p bu, onions 50@65c, 
kale 50@60c p bx, spinach 75c@1 p bx. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Cranberries. 

Receipts at such centers aw New York and 
Boston are fair, but there is a moderate 
demand and prices are well sustained with 
an upward tendency. The market is some- 
where around $9@10 per bb! for choice lots, 
fancy a shade more in a small way. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, in full supply and weak. 
Prime veals 714c p lb, fair to good 6%@7c, 
common 5@6c, light pork 6@6%c, medium 


5%4@6c, heavy 4@5, spring lambs, prime 
$5 50@6 ea. 
Eggs. 


At New York, demand holds up well and 
prices are generally well sustained. Fcy 
new-laid nearby 13%c p dz, av best 13c, N 
Y and Pa 13c, western 12%@138c, southern 
121%4@138¢e, duck eggs 19@20c, goose eggs 25 
@30c. 

Fertilizer Materials. 

Manufacturers of commercial fertilizers 
report a better demand for ammoniates. 
Spring trade in the middle states was de- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


layed owing to the unusual severity of the 
weather the past month, but is now much 
more active, Quotations covering large lots 
include crushed tankage $14@16 per ton 
f o b,Chicago, an advance of 50c, concen- 
trated tankage 1 40@1 42% per unit, hoof- 
meal 1 50, ground blood 1 70@1 75 per unit, 
and crushed tankage 1 70@1 75 fob Bal- 
timore. Foreign and domestic sulphate of 
ammonia 2 75@2 80 f o b Baltimore and 
New York, all these figures showing ad- 
vances over a month ago. 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, receipts moderate and 
prices hold up firmly. Western apples, Bald- 


wins $3 75@450 p _ bbl, Spys 3 50@ 
450, Ben Davis 3 50@5, russets 3 25@ 


4, Cape Cod cranberries, fcy 950 p_ bbl, 
N J prime to extra 5 75@6 50, Fla oranges, 
bright 3@3 50 p bx, russets 3, grape fruit 
5@13, strawberries 20@40c p at. 

The New York senate has passed Senator 
Ambler’s bill regulating the size of apple, 
pear and potato barrels, as recently de- 
scribed in these columns. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, coarse corn meal 84@87c p 
100 lbs, brewers’ meal $1@1 02%, grits 1 62% 
@1 05, middlings 16@18 p ton, winter bran 
16 75@20, spring 16@16 50, sharps 17 50@ 
18 50, linseed oil meal 24, rye feed 15. screen- 
ings 50@80c p 100 lbs, cottonseed meal 22 85 
p ton, 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, offerings lighter and mar- 
ket again firm. Prime new timothy 674%@ 
70c p 100 lbs, No 1 60@65c, No 2 5214%4@57%4c, 
No 3 45@50c, clover mixed 45@52%4c, clover 
40@45c, salt hay 35@45c, long rye straw 


30@40c. 
Hides and Skins. 

Quiet and easy in tone as noted else- 
where. 

Onions. 

At New York, irregular in quality and 
price. Ct and eastern, white $3@9 p bbl, 
yellow 2@2 75, red 2@3, Orange Co yellow 
1@2 37 p bag, red 1@2 50, western yellow 
1 75@2 37 p bbl, red 1 75@2 50, white 3@6, 
Bermuda 1 65@1 75 p cra, Havana 1 75, 
Egyptian 2 25@2 50 p bag. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, about steady, supplies no 
more than ample. LI prime in bulk $2@2 50 
p bbl, Me Hebron 2 25@2 40 p sack, Bliss 
Triumph 2@2 15, N Y and western round 
2 25@2 50 p 180 lbs, long 2 12@2 37, Bermuda 
No 17 50@9 p bbl, No 2 4@5 50, southern 2@ 
3, Scotch 2 25 p 168 lbs, German 1 75 p 110-lb 
sack, 

Poultry. 

At New York, arrivals are fair and the 
market generally steady. Turkeys av best 
12@121'4c p lb, mixed 11%@12c, Phila broilers 
2 lbs to pr, 35@45c, larger 25@32c, prime 
chickens 16@18c, N Y and Pa fowls 12c, 
western 11%@12c, Phila capons 18@20c, 
western 16@l7c, squabs $3 50@3 75 p dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, in fair supply and well 
taken at quotations. Asparagus $4@6 p dz, 
old beets 75c@1 p bbl, carrots 1@1 50, do- 
mestic cabbage 10@18 p 100, celery 25@75c 
p dz, parsnips 1@1 75 p bbl, squash 50@75c 
p bbl, Fla string beans, green 2 50@4 50 p 
cra, wax 2@4, turnips 90c@1 p bbl. Hot- 
house products: Prime cucumbers 1 25 p dz, 
mushrooms 70@80c p Ib, tomatoes 40@45c, 


lettuce 1 25@1 50, radishes 2@3 50 p 100 
behs, rhubarb 6@7. 
Wool. 


Fairly active and about steady as fully 
noted last week. 








Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 

any, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon the market a 
Parmer’ Handy Wagon, sold at the low price of 
$19.95. The wagon is only 25 inches high, fitted 
with 24 and 30 inch wheels with 4 inch tire. 





This wagon is made of best material through 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish metal 
wheels at low prices made any size and width of 
tire to fit any axle. 










































The Colt. Wean on Victor Corn and 
Oat Feed. It contains the bone and 
muscle forming elements in just ‘the 
tight proportion for the proper growth 
of the foal. 

** Feeding for Flesh,” an invaluable book on 
Horse, Cattle, Hog and Sheep Feeding, Sent post- 
paid on request. -Address SCIENCE DEPT., 

THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ml, 
2 
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CONSULT OUR SCIENCE DEPT. 
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LAST WEE 


we told you there was something in the coll of 
ane Page. . ry oo mercer? rises watch the fence 
and see about it. oes it sag 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MBH. 
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Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
barbed. M. M. 8S. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Posts. 


UNION FENCE CO, DeKalb, Hil, 
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‘Makes the Lawn Beautiful 


and adds to the attractiveness and value 
of the home. It’s strong and durable; 
keeps out everything but the sunshine. 
When set with our Ornamental Steel 
Posts it will last indefinitely. 31, 37, 43 
and 49inches high, as you wish. Un- 
equaled for School Lawns, Church En- 
closures, Parks, Cemeteries, Private 
Lots, etc. Catalogue FREE. 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., Box 50, E'lwood City, Pa. 
Or Room 10, 309 Broadway, New York City. 
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LANSING WHEELBARROW CO. 

88 Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
Send for catalogue of machine for 
fastening pickets or wire stays of 
any kind 





to any old fence or building new fence. 
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A Two-Continent Railway. 





It is safe to say that it will be a good 
many years before an_ intercontinental 
railway will be built connecting North and 
South America. A dream of Blaine, and 
the hope of some other statesmen, it now 
transpires that the cost, amounting to 
hundreds of millions of dollars, is too great 
to warrant the government in attempting 
to aid in its construction. Nearly 10 years 
ago the intercontinental railway commis- 
sion was called into existence at Washing- 
ton, to investigate this proposition of con- 
structing a trunk line of railway through 
the various states of Central and South 
America to Buenos Ayres, or to points in 
central and southern Chili. After work- 
ing for a number of years the report of this 
commission has just been published by our 
government, in a series of a half dozen 
great volumes and sets of maps and pro- 
files. From this it is apparent that the 
cost for grading, masonry and bridges for 
the 5556 miles to be built in order to com- 
plete an all-rail road between New York 
and Buenos Ayres would be about $175,000,- 
000. This, it will be noted, simply makes 
the road ready for the rails, the rolling 
stock equipment requiring further enor- 
mous outlay. 

The commission was appointed as a re- 
sult of a conference between our own gov- 
ernment and several Central and South 
American governments, each to bear a cer- 
tain proportion of the expense. The actual 
disbursements by this commission approxi- 
mated $300,000. Of this sum, the U S has 
paid about $250,000, Brazil 30,000 and the 
smaller republics 2000 to 4000 each, The 
labor of the engineers and surveying par- 
ties has evidently been very thorough, be- 
ginning on the southern frontier of Mexico, 
working southward, comprehending exist- 
ing lines of greater or less length in order 
to merge these into the general scheme and 
contemplating the building of numerous 
branch lines. Were the railroad ever con- 
structed as outlined it would pass through 
every state of Central America and all the 
Pacific coast states of South America, ex- 
cepting Chili, towns in that country to be 
connected by branch lines. It would do 
much to develop and make accessible vast 
stretches of territory in the northern half 
of South America, now so remote from the 
Pacific ocean travel as to be_ scarcely 
touched by our commerce. It is estimated 
that the total length of the all-rail road 
from New York city to Buenos Ayres would 
be 10,228 miles. Of this, 4772 miles are al- 
ready built, leaving 5456 miles to be con- 
structed. While the scheme has much of 
fascination when contemplating its scope, 
both from a material and sentimental side, 
it will not be taken seriously for a long 
time to come, if ever. The relative cheap- 
ness of water freights and ocean travel is 
so marked that present methods must ob- 
tain, certainly until well into the new cen- 
tury. The preliminary railroad survey, 
however, with its completed record of geo- 
graphical work is valuable, and will afford 
something of a guide toward putting into 
execution some such scheme should the 
government ever desire to encourage it. 
But first let us have the interoceanic canal, 
either at Nicaragua or Panama. 





Take Notice—The president has named 


the 12 new warships as follows: Battleships, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia; ar- 
mored cruisers, West Virginia, Nebraska, 
California; cruisers, Denver, Des Moines, 
Chattanooga, Galveston, Tacoma, Cleve- 
land. The army beef court inquiry has 
admitted as evidence the official reports of 
the army officers.——Lord Salisbury has 
accepted the plan proposed by Germany for 
the settlement of the Samoan trouble by 
the appointmient of a tripartite commission. 
——The marriage of Virginia Fair and 
William K. Vanderbilt, Jr, is characterized 
as “the most barbaric display of wealth 
ever known in America” and the bridal gift 
of Miss Fair of $100,000 to charities is con- 
sidered ‘‘vulgar charity.”’ Dr William R. 
Harper of the university of Chicago asks 
for $9,000,000 to establish a law school, a 
technological school, medical schools, 
library building and other equipments. 
W. W. Astor tells the New York tax com- 
missioners that he is not an alien, but a 
non-resident; therefore he wishes to be ex- 
cused from paying taxes on his personal 
preperty of $2,000,000. Illinois is contem- 
plating the erection of a $500,000 monument 
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ARE YOU SLEEPLESS? 





Wonderful Restorative and Strengthening 
Powers of Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 


You can do without food and drink better than you can do without sleep. Insomnia 
must be overcome—not by opiates, but by a removal of the cause. Sleeplessness is a nervous 


disease, usually coupled with mental depression, dyspepsia, irritability, loss 
of appetite, weakness, nervousness and prostration. The blood is usually 
in a weak or impure condition and fails to convey 
nourishment to the brain. The standard remedy 
for insomnia, weak nerves and poor blood is Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, under 
whose magic influence refreshing sleep is soon 
restored and the otLer nervous symptoms disappear. 
Overwork and worry bring nervous maladies, and 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura should be taken before the 


case becomes deep-seated. 


Mrs. W. A. Tinkham, of Stowe, Vt., says: 


“About six months ago I found 
myself in an extreme nervous condi- 
tion. This had been gradually growing 
upon me for several years and I can- 
not tell what I suffered, it was beyond 
description. I got no rest or sleep 
nights and my work was done in con- 
stant agony. I imagined there was 
some oe evil constantly hang- 
ing overme and could not rid myself 
of the idea that insanity was in store 
forme. I knew better than to do lots 
of things that I did do, but could not 
help it. I was indeed a wreck and was 
on the point of giving up in despair. I 
employed physicians who did me no 
good and my condition continually 
grew worse. Finally afriend advised 
metotry Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy. Icommenced tak- 
ing it and before using the first bottle 
up there was decided improvement, I 
have now used most three botttes and 















am entirely cured of all my troubles. Isleep well and my work is easily and comfortably done. In 
fact I do all my work for a large family, which [ was unable to do before, and have not done for five 
years before taking Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. Please publish this letter for the 


good of others.” 


If you do not fully understand your symptoms, write to Dr. Greene at once or call upon 


him if convenient. ; 
absolutely free, whether you call or write. 


His office is at 35 West 14th St., New York City, and consultation is 








THE STRONGEST FENCE MADE! 
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DO YOU WANT AT KIND? 
BULL-STRONC AND CHICKEN-TICHT. 
It don’t cost any more than the weaker ones. We 


sell it to the farmer at wholesale and save him 
the Dealer’s Profit. It’s a big item to you 


Write us a i) card for free Catalogue. 
COILED SPRINC FENCE CO. 
Box 10, Winchester, Indiana, U.S. A. 















a strong tence, a cheap fences 
anevery purpose fence and oné 
@ which you can build yourself it 


The Chandlee Fence, 


am 1 he secret is in the lock whic 

he fastens the stays in such an 

easy and simple way that they 

must stay. Makes the most rigid, 

atrongest, and most durable fence 

that can be made of wire. No expensive 

machinery required to build it. You make it any 
height and with any number of stays you wish. 

Responsible and reliable 

menonly. Exclusive ter- 

ritory to the right men. Write to-day for terms, etc. 


CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Ma 
















to Abraham Lincoln.——Senator Hanna de- 
nies that he had anything to do with any 
army contract.——Gov Elisha Dyer of 
Rhode Island has been elected for a third 
term with a plurality of 10,000.—-Mayor 
Quincy of Boston waxes indignant over a 
sensational yarn that he goes’. without 
secks. Prof Russell H. Chittenden of 
Yale has made an analysis of canned roast 
beef and pronounces the result entirely 
favorable to the beef as a food product. 








Prosperity Figures—The New York 
World publishes figures showing that near- 
ly three-quarters of a million wage earners 
have had their wages restored to nearly 
or quite what they were before the “great 
slump” of the past five years. The num- 
ber of wage earners who are now drawing 
increased pay is about 700,000. They are 
mainly in the iron and coal industries of 
the country and the cotton and woolen 
mill sections of New England. In the iron, 
steel and allied industries the advances 
range from 10 to 25 per cent. The average 
increase in New England seems to have 
been about 10 per cent. In addition to those 
mentioned 3000 section hands of the Chi- 


cago, Rock Island and Pacific railroad sys- 
tem have received an increase in wages of 
12% cents an hour and the 5000 trackmen of 
the Chicage, Milwaukee and St Paul rail- 
way of from $1.10 to 1.25 a day. A repre- 
sentative of Bradstreet’s estimates that ti.e 
number of employees affected by increases 
in wages in the iron, steel and allied indus- 
tries. was more than 300,000; in the cotton 
and woolen mills of New England over 
140,000, and in miscellaneous industries over 
200,000. 





Flooded With Money—A record of more 
than two millions of receipts in March in 
excess of the national expenditures makes 
a favorable showing for the United States 
treasury. The March statement is espe- 
cially satisfactory in that it does not in- 
clude the large sum of $11,798,000 received 
on account of the sale of the Central Pa- 
cific road. Customs receipts are three mil- 
lions larger than in January, and internal 
revenue is larger by nearly two millions. A 
whole year of receipts on an equal scale 
would result in a federal revenue of about 
$550,000,000. The public debt was reduced 
to the extent of over $8,000,000. 












The Beet Sugar Industry. 





Some idea of the hustle that has been dis- 
played by the farmers in Ventura Co, Cal, 
in order to make a crop this year for the 
new mammoth factory at Oxnard, can be 
inferred from the experience of Capitain & 
Leonard. On Jan 15, they hired 540 acres in 
one tract on the Patterson ranch, about a 
couple of miles from the sugar factory. 
At the time of our visit, March 3, they had 
230 acres seeded to beets, of which 40 acres 
were up. There had been plowed, harrowed, 
and crust-killed 320 acres in five weeks 
with the help of eight men and 42 horses. 
The land is almost perfectly level, a mar- 
velously rich and deep alluvial soil without 
a stone or obstruction and in every way an 
ideal locality for this crop. The absolute 
straightness of the beet rows, some of 
which are a mile long, is very remarkable 
and is due to the trained eye and careful 
driving of a Mexican expert. The crop is 
grown on shares, one-fourth of the produce 
going to “the owner of the ranch. F. J. 
Capitain is an enthusiast over the industry 
and expects the entire 540 acres will average 
at least 15 tons of dressed beets per acre 
containing from 16 to 18 per cent of sugar 
and hopes that the result will be still better. 
Such results will certainly be astounding. 
Another large beet grower for the Oxnard 
factory is Aibert Maul, a young man who 
raises 500 acres, 

Efforts are still being made in Europe to 
secure the abolishment of sugar bounties. 
A Paris correspondent of the Sugar Trade 
Journal writes that paper that the Brussels 
conference for the abolition of bounties will 
be resumed shortly. 

Scab of sugar beet has been found iden- 
tical with the disease producing scab of the 
potato. With the potato the trouble must 
be controlled by immersing seed in corro- 
sive sublimate solution before planting. The 
same treatment cannot be given beets, as 
the disease does not reside in the seed, but 
after it is once established in the ground 
continues to cause trouble from year to 
year. Where the disease is established the 
only thing to do it to refrain from planting 
beets on infested ground. At the Cornell 
exp sta it has been found that land which 
produces scabby potatoes one year causes 
scabby beets the next year. Beet seed then 
should be sown on ground that is known 
not to have produced either scabby beets 
or potatoes. 

About 200 beet seeders have been sent out 
by the Spreckels Sugar Co since the big 
storms, and the promise of an immense 
acreage in beets is growing daily. The beet 
farmer is apt to be a big money-maker 
this season. It points his way. The large 
grain crops of the interior valleys will 
knock down the price of cereals. The price 
of sugar beets is fixed, and it is 12% per 
cent above the figure which has been paid 
for several years.—[Pajaroman, Watson- 
ville, Call, Mar 30. 





Not a Pound of Maple has been made 
here up to early April, owing to the lateness 
of the spring.—[C. H. C., Oneida Co, N Y. 





Up-to-Date Dairying means employing 
every idea, improvement and method that 
will enable one to make more money out of 
the dairy with less work. This is surely 
accomplished by a method that will “save 10 
to 56 per cent in skimming, save 5 to 10 per 
cent in churning, increase butter value 5 
to 50 per cent, save time and labor, save ice 
and water, insure purity of product, remove 


tuberculosis and disease germs, give a 
much superior cream, give cream 
of any desired density, give warm, 
fresh, sweet skimmilk, obviate scours 
in calves, give the best’ aeration, 
do away with taints and odors, en- 


hance keeping qualities, save women’s and 
house-work, save one-half time in churning, 
save storing and handling of ice, save milk 
and ice-houses, save multitude of utensils. 
save washing and care of utensils.’’ These 
are the claims made for the methods de- 
scribed ‘n the new booklet, A Practical Ed- 
ucation .u the Varied Advantages of Cen- 
trifugal Separation, which can be obtained 
free upon application to the De Laval Sep- 
arator Co, 74 Cortlandt street, New York, 
by stating that you saw their advertisement 
in this paper. To others, the price is 25c 
per eopy. The De Laval separators are 
among the very best. 





SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


Watering the Flower Garden. 


8. E. CADWALLADER, IOWA. 





that it does no good to 
water the flower garden. As usually done 
it is worse than useless. In watering, soak 
the ground for a depth of a foot or do not 
attempt anything, for wetting only the top 
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PLAN OF THE FLOWER BED. 


Mamy believe 

















results in drawing the fine feeding roots of 
the plants to the surface, where the hot 
wind and sun soon dry them out. Do not 
water until obliged to do so, but keep the 
surface of the soil loose and mellow and 
thus prevent the moisture already in the 
soil from evaporating. Of course sweet 
peas and other moisture-loving plants must 
be watered long before the others, but a 
great many times it would not be neces- 
sary to water at all if the soil were kept in 
the right condition. Never water the seed 
bed before the young plants start unless 
you cover the bed with a cloth to keep the 
earth from forming a hard crust. It is un- 
wise to sprinkle the seed bed every day as 
many do. If the soil be dust dry, water 
after sowing the seeds or before, then 
spread a cloth over the ground, keeping it 
there until the young plants start. Uncover 
at night at first or on a cloudy day. 

During a protracted drouth, one must 
water. Do it thoroughly. A good plan for 
those who have no windmill, force pump 
and hose, but must carry the water in pails, 
is to make holes two feet or more deep 
with a crowbar, work the bar -back and 
forth and make the holes several inches in 
diameter at the top. Make these holes all 
around among the flowers. In watering, 
fill the holes, but do not pour any water on 
the surface of the soil. Keep filling up the 
holes until you are sure that the earth 
around the roots of the plants is soaked. 
Or make little ditches between the rows of 
plants ana run the water in these. When 
water-is poured on the surface it makes 
the ground hard and the hoe should be 
used or the moisture soon evaporates. But 
the most serious objection is, that water 
encugh is not supplied. 

One who has never experimented with 
watering plants during a severe drouth has 
very little idea how much moisture is nec- 
essary to thoroughly wet the earth all 
around the plant. It is“useless to wet one 
little spot. The surrounding dry earth will 
soon absorb all the moisture. The accom- 
panying illustration is a plan of one of my 
gardens. It is 30 ft in diameter and the 
walks are 2 ft wide. In watering it during 
a drouth I use a windmill as the power. 
There is a force pump at the well and hose 
enough to reach halfway to the garden, 
but having on hand several long, wooden 
spouts I devised a way of running the 
water all the way to the garden. In each 
bed I make little channels for the water to 
run in and conduct it around over each 
bed between the rows of flowers. The 
channels are near enough together so that 
the water seeps through the soil beneath 
the surface and soaks the whole bed. To 
water one of the smaller beds thoroughly 
take -nearly an hour when the mill runs 
steadily. The larger beds require a longer 
tin... but to water the whole garden re- 
quires a full day. Then the flowers.grow 
better than with a shower, for there is no 
hard rain to beat them down and spoil the 
blossoms. Another surprising thing is that 
they grow out of the dust. However dirty 
they may look when I begin watering, a few 
days after they look fresh and green and 
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scarcely show dust except on the lower 
leaves. 

I am frequently asked if I think well 
water good for plants. Yes, if they can 
get enough of it. That is the reason so 
many think cold well water injurious to 
the flowers in the garden. They do not 
give enough of it. The water in our well 
is as cold as the average well water and 
my plants thrive with my system of water- 
ing. Of course I do not water this garden 
every day. Such a watering as I have de- 
scribed will last a week in the hottest, dry- 
est time. The old notion that hard water 
is injurious to plants is not true, except for 
a very tew plants such as azaleas. Just 
give enough when watering the garden 
without regard to its being Lard or soft. 













————S 

A Giant Heliotrope—In the spring of 
1893 I planted some heliotrope seed in a box 
in the house and placed the box in a sunny 
window. The plants came up and grew 
without much trouble until it was time to 
set them outdoors. I noticed that one was 
sturdier than the remainder, grew rapidly 
and soon distanced all the others. I re- 
moved it from the box and placed it in a 
good-sized box by itself. It grew to a hight 
of six feet or more and some of the leaves 
were more than five inches long. The blos- 
soms were in correspondingly large clus- 
ters. I showed it at the county fair where 
it was the admiration of everybody. It 
flowered throughout the following winter, 
but in the spring I set it out too soon and 
it was killed.—[L. B. Eastman, Delaware. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 
(Contributed by Eva Worcester.) 

3. SQUARE Worp—1, To favor; 2, a Rus- 
sian proclamation; 3, madness; 4, a kind of 
willow; 5, elevates. 

4. BEHEADINGS—Fill the first blank with 
a word and the succeeding blanks with the 
same word beheaded: The man had a — 
when up the —— and became —. 

5. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

I LOVE ART CINDA. 

6. Drop LETTER PUZZLE— 

—E—E—O~Y. 

7. CHARADE—My first I hope you are; 
my second I see you are, and my whole I 
know you are. 








A CURE FOR ASTHMA. 
Asthma sufferers need no longer jeave home and 
business in order to be cured. Nature has pro- 
duced a vegetable remedy that will permanently 
cure Asthma and all {diseases of the lungs and 
bronchial tubes. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases (with a 
record of 90 r cent. permanently cured), and 
desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all aifferers from Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis and nervous dis- 
eases, this recipe, inj German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail. Address with stamp, naming this paper. 
W. A. Noyes, 920 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y, 








BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


FOR THE 
GARDEN, LAWN, BORDER, EXHIBI- 
TION, HOUSE, CHURCH, GIFTS. 


Special Collection of Seven Packets, 


ALL FOR I5 CENTS. 


Asters—Prize Varieties: Comet, Peony Flowered: 
Rose Crimson, Semple, etc., mixed. A grand assort- 
ment. 

Carnation, Marguerite.—These lovely, fr: nt 
Carnations produce fine flowers, similar to those 
grown by florists for winter flowering; blooms in 
four or five months from seed. Fine colors mixed, 

Cosmos, Early Flowering.—Plants in bloom from 
July till frost. Very popular cut flower for home or 
church decoration. ixed colors. 

Pansies, Large Flowering German.—Fine form 
= velvety petals, with a large variety of beautiful 
colors. 

Phiox Drummondii Grandiflora.—Flowers of the 
largest size, and variety of beautiful colors. A p 
strain. <- 

Zinnia, Dwarf Lilliput. (Howard’s Improved.)— 
Plants dwarf and bushy, growing about 16 inches in 
hight by as much in diameter, with from 50 to 100 
perfectly double, pompon shaped blossoms open at 
one time on a plant. he finest Zinnia in cultivation. 
Mixed colors. 

Asters.—Florist White, blossoms double to the 
very center. White Comet, with curled and twisted 
petals. Giant White Comet, with flowers “like balls 
of ribbons.” White Branching, la flowers, borne 
on long stems and resemble some of the finest Chrys- 
anthemums. This mixture of “asters in white,” can- 
not fail to please. 

One packet of each of the above six popuier flowers 
(7 packets in al), sent postpaid for 15 cents. Each 
packet contains liberal quantity fresh grown seeds 
of choice quality. 

To introduce our choice strains of home-grown 
flower seeds, will send this special collection for the 
a price, which is less than one-fourth catalogue 
prices. 


A. B. HOWARD, Seed Grower, 
Belchertown, Mass. 
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The Young Folks’ Table. 


From the Group—I’m a little girl just 
seven years old. My papa gave me a calf 
for my birthday. She is a little dandy. 
One day we had a picnic down at Lake 
Manana, and of course all the big folks 
went in bathing and I did, too. We hada 
nice time and pretty soon we started for 
home, but we were on the farther side and 
had to wait for the steamer. While we 
were waiting 1 went down to the wharf 
and looked off, but it was awful slippery, 
and so down I went, hat and all. The 
whole crowd got awful excited, but I 
wasn’t. A man reached down and got me. 
I’ve a shell to remember it and the date on 
it. I had the shell in my hand all the time. 
It’s a pretty little shell. The date is July 
18, 1898. But I came very near not getting 
to tell you about it, for I went down twice 
and if I'd gone down again I guess I'd 
stayed there. Little Georgia Boy, I think 
you're nice, and I'd like to see your picture. 
I send mine and my sister is with me, the 
oldest and the youngest.—[Georgia Girl. 

I am a farmer’s daughter and am proud 
of it. I would not like to live in a large 
city or small town. I have a brother 17 
years old, who says he will never leave 
the farm. I tried Emerald’s recipe for oat- 
meal cookies and think they are very nice. 
I will inclose my photograph, hoping it 
will not be swallowed up by that monster. 
[Tempest. 

I am a farmer’s girl, the oldest of nine 
children. How many of the Tablers make 
chocolate creams? I am famous for mine 
and am a good cook. I inclose my pho- 
tograph taken several years ago.—([Sister 
Lou. 





Facts—Christmas day I fell down the cel- 
lar steps and broke my arm. Before I could 
use my arm I commenced reading your 
paper. I became quite interested in the 
Young Folks’ Table and would like to join. 
[ Mistletoe. 

Oh, Mr Editor, you have revealed a se- 
eret! I thought you were young, but now 
I suspect ycu are old. You surely did not 
have your glasses on when you printed my 
letter in the issue of March 18. I said I 
used to live in Sandwich, Ill, not Sandwich, 
Mass,—a mistake of a thousand miles. 
[Queen Mab. 

From the way English Girl writes she 
must be learning American ways very fast. 
Her last letter has a very different tone 
from the first she wrote.—[Thesis., 

I am 17 years old, 5 ft 4 in in hight, with 
brown hair and blue eyes and weigh 106 
pounds. My hair is 40 inches long and 
very thick. Say, girls, don’t you think 
George Rober is pretty? I would like to 
have Y F E call and see me.—[Sweet Marie. 

John L., whose picture appeared a few 
weeks ago, is a very fine looking fellow. I 
wish I knew him.—[Bashful Faith. 

I am a farmer’s girl, but I was born in 
Springfield, Mass. I think I like to live on 
a farm best. I have a calf. I named it Frisk. 
I clean it off almost every night. I have 
two cats. Their names are Tom and 
Fluffy. They have to have their marble 
for a play every night before they can go 
to bed. I think I have over 100 paper dolls. 
Some I have painted with water colors and 
some with colored pencils. Sometimes my 
sister Maude helps me. She is 14 and I am 
11.—[Viona M. Fasburgh. 

What makes George Rober send us such 
an essay on manners? Does he think we 
need it? Very good, just the same, George. 
[Lauretta of Minnesota. 

I am going to tell you about my visit at 
grandpa’s. My Uncle Wendell has got a 
bull calf with a ring in its nose and was 
a year old this April 1. Mamma and I have 
just come home from grandpa’s. I had a 
fine time with my Uncle Wendell. I helped 
him get the eggs and make a chicken coop 
and went to the grist mill with him. I am 
six years old and have been through the 
Second reader nearly twice. We are hav- 
ing an eight weeks’ vacation. It is snow- 
ing to-day. I belong to Letter Circle 19. 
The letters have been around twice to me 
and IT enjoy them very much. I have a 
tricycle and like to ride on %t.—[J. A. P., 
A Little Rhode Island Boy. 

Honeysuckle, it was Charles C. Pinckney 
who uttered those words which you quoted. 
Pinckney was one of our representatives 
in France, which was at that time warring 
with England, and the French were en- 
raged because the United States wouldn’t 
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take sides with them. At last certain 
French agents went so far as to threaten 
war unless we bribed them with money. 
Then it was that Pinckney replied, ‘Mil- 
lions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute!” Here is a conundrum for mytho- 
logical students. If 101 you by 50 divide 
and to the answer a cipher be rightly ap- 
plied, and your computation agreeth with 
mine, your answer will be one taken from 
nine.—[Puss. 

The two Indians whose picture Stanley 
J. Shook sent to the Table look to me more 
like white people wrapped in horse blan- 
kets and with masks on. Do all the In- 
dians out your way have curly hair?— 
[Willis H. Pratt. 

It was certainly kind of you to publish 
my request last January. The letters I re- 
ceived! Some of them are beautiful. Well, 
to make a long story short, here is another 
request. Ever since my name appeared a 
kind friend in Newark, N J, sent me maga- 
zines. You know my request. Thistle and 
Harriet Triggs, I agree with you in your 
criticism of Shakespeare, and seeing you 
understand the subject I would like noth- 
ing better than to hear further criticisms 
of yours. Do write to me, will you. please? 
[Agatha, Box 10, Cedarburg, Wis. 

I earned a dollar last fall helping my 
brothers husk corn and now I am going to 
invest my money in Plymouth Rock chick- 
ens and see if I can make $5 next fall. I 
have a little three-year-old donkey. I 
drove it alone the first time it was hitched 
up. I would drive it oftener if my brothers 
had time to help me hitch it up.—[R. F. S. 





Wild Flowers—Will any of the Tablers 
kindly tell me how to preserve and mount 
wild flowers so they will retain their natu- 
ral colors? Also give the name of a bird 
that is about the style and size of a cat- 
bird? It is all black except head and breast, 
which is a bright red, in fact, almost crim- 
son. Also a bird about the size of a blue- 
bird which is all yellow except the crest, 
which is red. Where can the book Bird 
Neighbors be bought?—[W. H. S., Colorado. 





Angoras—Is that my picture headed 
That Spittoon? If so there never was a bet- 
ter. Now I did not mean that you use to- 
bacco there, but put it there to fill in with. 
Miss Browning, I have a cat; its name is 
Sampson, and it plays hide and seek with 
me. Have you any Angora cats to sell? 
I think Fairland ought to put weights in 
his boots and scrap-iron in his pockets, or 
he will go up like a balloon some day.— 
Elwood McIntyre. 





Harrowing—Chatterbox and Florence S., 
I, too, had quite an experience with a gen- 
tleman sheep once. This sheep was a 
cosset lamb brought up around home, and 
all the children, myself included, were very 
fond of him. Concealed in my mind was 
the foolish idea that I could make that 
gentleman draw me on my hand sled. I 
succeeded in getting a rope harness suc- 
cessfully made for him and at last felt the 
satisfaction of being seated on the sled 
with that risky animal hitched on in front. 
Weil, he went a few steps all right, and 
thinking of course that I was all right, I 
ventured to turn around and see who was 
looking. But, oh dear! That terrible sheep 
thought to take advantage of the situation 
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by drawing me over a spring tooth harrow, 
which was partially covered with snow and 
lying beside the road. As I was turned, 
nearly around you can imagine that I was 
not at all prepared for the occurrence, and 
being landed face downward, suffered more 
in consequence thereof than I otherwise 
should have. I have never tried the ex- 
periment since and can positively say that 
I never shall.—[Rosea. 





Family Washing—I, too, am a farmer's 
daughter and ex-schoolma’'am. I had to give 
up my school work to take charge of the 
house and dairy. Like Clara Belle, I have my 
black horse (he is not a trotter) harnessed 
to my buggy, and load up with poultry, 
butter and eggs, and take them to town, 
only I have a much longer drive than Clara 
Belle. If my customers take all my things, 
then I like the business, but if they do 
not, and I have to go to strangers to try 
to sell them, I would rather do the fam- 
ily washing.—[Beth. 





Poultry—Only a Farmer Boy of New 
Jersey asked for Ohio Boy to give his ex- 
perience in raising fancy poultry. I will 
try to answer his question and we will 
see how near it comes to Ohio Boy’s re- 
port. You said you had nothing but White 
Wyandots and that you thought them the 
most profitable fowl for the farmer. I do 
not think so; they make good breeders and 
fine broilers, but do not lay so well as the 
strain I am breeding, the Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. The standard weights for White 
Wyandots are 8%, 7%, 6% and 5% Ibs for 
cocks, cockerels, hens and pullets, while 
the standard weights for Barred Plymouth 
Rocks are 914, 8, 7% and 6% lbs for cocks, 
cockerels, hens and pullets, the Barred 
Plymouth Rocks weighing on the average 
one pound more. The Barred Plymouth 
Rocks originated from a cross of Black 
Javas in 1851. In 1876 they became an 
established breed and admitted to the 
American standard. Unquestionably they 
are the most popular American fowl with 
the farmer. The White Wyandots were 
first known in the summer of 1885. The 
Barred Plymouth Rocks have been tested 
for the past 15 years with all leading varie- 
ties and are found to be the best all-pur- 
pose fowl.. At eight weeks old they make 
a plump two-pound broiler, having yellow 
legs and skin. The pullets commence lay- 
ing at 5% months old, and are very prolific 
layers in the winter. They make one of 
the most attractive fowls on the lawn and 
in the poultry yard. I have been raising 
poultry for two years and like the work 
very much. I have one male and five pul- 
lets, and this month at this writing (March 
22) they have laid nearly 50 eggs. I feed 
for laying warm mash in the morning, tur- 
nips, corn in the ear, etc, through the day 
to keep them busy and whole wheat at 
night. In winter I warm it. Do not feed 
much corn, for it is too fattening, and a fat 
hen will never lay. Feed plenty of Crystal 
grit. A hen loses all her breeding quali- 
ties when she reaches the age of 3% years. 
To promote laying, give bones and scraps 
of cooked meat. Always have the poultry 
house on the most sunny part of the farm, 
a hillside sloping to the south is preferred, 
as the snow will melt more quickly in win- 
ter and the water will run off. The terms 
cockerel and pullet mean a bird under one 
year old. I find warm milk a good morning 











drink. Please send me your experience, 
readers.—[Ernest Northrop, Stepney, Ct, 

My brother has a hen that is eight years 
old. She can crow like a young rooster. 
How many of the Tablers have a hen that 
can beat that?—[Greenfield Boy. 


I see that several of the Tablers are in- 
terested in fancy poultry. Why cannot we 
poultry keepers have a special letter-circle 
as well as the grangers and musicians? 
My Wyandots have done very well for me 
so far, and I have advertised eggs for 
hatching this spring. It is not quite time 
for any answer to my ad, so I can’t tell 
yet whether it will be a paying venture 
or not. The lines given by Miss Idal in 
her letter in March 9 issue are from Scott’s 
Heart of Midlothian, but she has two dis- 
tinct parts written as if they were one.— 
[Robin Hood, 


Horse Jockey, I also have a pet hen which 
always wants to lay her eggs in the paper 
basket, but mamma said if I did not keep 
her out of the sitting-room she would make 
her lay in the cooking pot. How many of 
the Tablers Know what Susquehanna 
means? I think it means crooked river. Is 
that correct? Listen, Tablers, I am going to 
tell you a secret. I believe our Editor is a 
very rich man because his initials spell a 
word. I believe I have guessed it correctly 
this time.—[Miss Santa Claus. 





OUR TABLERS. 


First there’s Chatterbox, the leader, 
With her stern, yet jolly way; 
Next comes Loran Ludlow, calmly; 
He’s our hero, so they say. 
Way off there, down by the corner, 
Is our little Georgia hero; 
Come right up, now; don’t be bashful; 
You are welcome, come up nearer, 
Now Miss Idal comes bef-re me, 
She’s our girl with letters rare; 
Next I spy is Tulip’s Brother; 
Please come and bring that photo fair. 
There is Doris smiling sweetly 
At the boys. Could I dare say 
She had better quit her smiling? 
Yes, Doris, turn your head the other way. 
Now North Dakota Volunteer, 
I have my eye on you; 
You see the Tablers all are wishing 
To have a sleighride, one or two. 
There is Jonesome Primrose, 
First to tell us we're all right. 
South Carolina Boy, suppose 
I should pat you on your head, 
And whisper gently in your ear, 
“Befriend the girls and never fear.” 
[SwEET BUNCH OF DAISIES. 





In the Middle—Chatterbox, you are too 
hard on the boys who part their hair in 
the middle. I have noticed that the neat- 
est, best dressed, most refined, intelligent 
and attractive young men part their hair 
in the middle. It is not the parting of their 
hair in the middle (I care nothing for that) 
that gives them all these good qualities. It 
seems to go with refinement. Those who 
part their hair in this manner generally 
have it rather long and keep it much bet- 
ter brushed than those who part it on the 
side and wear it short. Te slouchy, I- 
don’t-care fellow mostly has his hair cut 
short, parted on the side, doesn’t brush it 
much and as it grows out it certainly is 
another feather in his cap of “‘slouchiness.” 

am a very careful observer of people, 
and the above is the truth as I found it 
during three ,years at a large boarding 
school. I have worn my hair long, parted 
in the middle, for over four years and 
wouldn’t go back to parting it on the side 
for love or money. Boys, if you want to 
look attractive, keep your hands and 
clothes scrupulously clean, wear your hair 
rather long, parted in the middle and brush 
it well every night before going to bed. 
Many a head of hair would be improved by 
brushing, as I have advised. I take as 
much pains in brushing my hair each night 
before going to bed as I would before go- 
ing to a party.—[Only a Farmer Boy. 


I like to see boys with their hair parted 
in the middle, and think they look very 
much out of date with it any other way. 
The young folks around here have lots of 
parties and I attend a great many of them. 
I will give you a few of the games they 
play: Wink on the sly, spinning, pig in the 
parlor, ring, and many others. I will close, 
with my best wishes for the Y F E.— 
[Sophomore. 


I think some Boys leok.a great deal bet- 
ter with their hair parted in the. middle 
rather than on the side, certainly those 
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with straight hair. I part mine in the cen- 
ter and look frightful enough, but I should 
look 10 times worse if I parted it on the 
side.—[Old King Cole. 





Right and Wrong-—It is a great pleasure 
to see a good play, and after it is over you 
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can go home and tell your folks and friends 
about it. If people are too good to go and 
see it themselves, they will be glad to 
have you tell them all about it. I think 
people ought to get all of the pleasure out 
of life they can, so long as they do no harm 
to themselves or any other one. Some peo- 
ple think it is wrong to go anywhere but to 
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The Pioneer Medicine 
is Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Before sarsaparillas were known, 
fifty years ago, it began 
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church, They say it Is wrong to go to the 
fairs, shows, plays, parties, literaries, or to 
any public meeting. If you ask them why 
it is wrong they will say nothing but “it is 
wrong.” They can give no proof of it. I 
don’t think we should say anything is 
wrong unless we have good and just grounds 
for saying so. We should not just say, “I 
know I am right and you are wrong.” 
[Blue Bird. 


Charmed—Some of you girls have great 
times with sheep, don’t you? I have been 
knocked down many times, but don’t think 
it is anything wonderful. When I[ was 11 
years old my sister and I ran onto a large 
rattlesnake coiled by the roadside. She 
ran and screamed, but I stood motionless 
and said, ‘“‘Hear it hiss.” I was charmed 
by it and would have been bitten in five 
minutes had she not snatched me away at 
once. We ran and when we looked around 
it had sprung and lay stretched across the 
road. My little three-year-old sister was 
once charmed by a snake, and told me it 
was a “rooster.” I carried her into the 
house as soon as I saw the danger. My 
brother killed it and it proved to be a 
hoop snake. Not afraid of a mouse, but 
am of a snake.—[Bonny Bell. 








Cats—I would like to ask Miss Browning 
or any of the Tablers if she or they have 
ever seen short-haired cats, pure white, 
with bright blue eyes? I have two such 
cats, they are called Persian cats and are 
thought to be exceedingly rare. I, for one, 
have seen pure white Angora cats with 
blue eyes. I think every white Angora cat 
has blue eyes.—[An Only Daughter. 





This Photograph was taken by the boy’s 
mother, who finds time to interest herself 











with her camera, although she is a farmer's 
wife.—[Mrs L. E. Webster. 





Miss Idal, if Shakespeare lacks common 
decency, why read it? I think it depends 
on one’s own mind whether Tennyson’s or 
Shakespeare's works are uplifting or not. 
We must consider that Shakespeare opened 
a new era in literature and that the ideals 
of life have changed since then. His writ- 
ings are true pictures of court life in Eliza- 
beth’s day, and we must acknowledge that 
they possess real merit or they would have 
sunk into oblivion long before this. As for 
Tennyson, he and Longfellow are my fa- 
vorites. I have studied Tennyson more 
than any other poet. To what in Recollec- 
tions of Arabian Nights, The Poet, Holy 
Grail, The Brook, Geraint and Enid can 
you object? No other writer in English ap- 
proaches him in artistic excellence. His 
writings are a benefit both morally and in- 
tellectually. I would like to hear the Ta- 
blers’ opinions of Werdsworth, Whittier, 
Sir Walter Scott and Rudyard Kipling; 
also some of your favorite prose writers. 
[Critique. 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


Only. 
RUTH RAYMOND. 





Only a smile and a word 
Making the morning so bright, 

Joy in the bosom is stirred, 
Filling the soul with delight. 


Only a blossom bestowed, 
Fragrant and dewy and sweet, 

Easing a burdensome load, 
Resting the weary worn feet. 


Only a hand clasp that holds 
One who was going astray; 
Love, and love only, unfolds 
Gates to God’s infinite day. 





Ways of Earning Pin Money. 





RAISING ORPHAN AND RUNT PIGGIES. 
I have been a farmer’s wife four years 
and have always managed to keep and 
supply my own accounts, although living 
near a small town, where it does not take 
very much produce to overstock the mar- 
ket. I take my produce to a grocery and 
dry goods store combined, taking it out in 
trade. I always keep an account of ex- 
penditure and income, most always coming 
out even or in my favor. But they do notlike 
to give the cash; so this does not leave me 
any money, and I have to look elsewhere 
for earning ready money, which I find right 
here at home. My husband raises a great 
many hogs, and when there are any or- 
phans or runts, he always says if I wish to 
bother taking care of them I can have 
them. So, last year there were seven left 
to my care. Besides giving them the slops 
and sour milk from the house, I pulled 
weeds, mowed clover and cut green corn 
and gave them. When the corn was ready 
to gather, I donned a pair of husking gloves 
and helped husk the corn to pay for what 
corn it took to fatten my hogs. I sold them 
last Nov for $44.80, and they averaged 200 
lbs apiece. I also saved my husband hiring 
a hand, by mowing 60 acres of clover and 
timothy hay, first and second crops, also 
helping him put up the hay, for which he 
gave me 50 cents a day. I felt well paid 
for my labor, as !I enjoyed it, and had bet- 
ter health when out in the fresh air. I 
think the trouble with a great many of us 
is, we are seeking greater labor-paying in- 
vestments, instead of doing what we find 
to do, not remembering that every penny 
helps.—[Mrs W. J. R. 
CHILI SAUCE AND SPICED PICKLES. 


I was left an orphan dependent on an 
only sister, while quite young, and by the 
time I was 10 years old I began to feel the 
necessity of helping. I watched sister as 
she prepared our meals, and did many of 
the easier tasks, and of course in that way 
“learned how,’’ perhaps much earlier than 
many other little girls. I especially de- 
lighted in helping her with fruits, and many 
other things as she prepared them for jel- 
lies, jams, preserves, pickles, catsups, etc, 
noticing all the little details which go so far 
in the general makeup of those things. By 
the time I was 14, sister said I could “‘beat 
her,”. and forthwith turned that part of 
the summer canning over to me. I bragged 
to my schoolmates of my success, and soon 
many of their ‘busy mothers were sending 
for me to come and help them. As soon as 
I found I could do as good work away from 
home as at home, I invested nearly all I 
earned in sugar, glasses, flavorings, etc,and 
in a small way made up at home whatever 
I most excelled in and what I could find the 
most ready sale for. I believe now that I 
make the most clear profit on my chili 
sauce, spiced pickles and chopped tomato 
pickles. I also learned fancy pastry bak- 
ing, and find I can make a good many dol- 
lars, both in country and village, by making 
really excellent*cakes. I also care for my 
sister’s poultry, and there is no mean profit 
in that in the spring and early summer, and 
especially now when eggs are from 25 to 
30c per doz ready sale. She furnishes the 
stock and feed; I do the work and market 
the eggs and fowls, and we share net 
profits equally. Some might not like this 
kind of work. I do; it gives the out-door 
exercise which is so necessary to good 
health, and I am contented and happy, 
knowing I am “helping along” in the great 
every-day duties of life.—[Esther C. 

SALADS HER SPECIALTY. 


“Something must be done, and quickly, 
too,”’ said Mrs L-——, wife of the village at- 
torney, who by the disability of her hus- 





confronted 


suddenly 
with the problem of hew to provide for a 
family of four by her own unaided exer- 


band found herself 


tions. “I'll try it.”” She put on her wraps 
and went around among her friends. The 
result of her venture was a large batch of 
bread which came out to her entire satis- 
faction and was delivered about as samples 
to her promised customers by her little boy 
at noon the following day. The first orders 
were followed by others and longer ones 
for bread, rolls, cakes, pies and salads. The 
salads are her specialty. Afternoons this 
energetic woman, the excellence of whose 
homemade stuffs is well known, goes about 
taking orders and collecting from her regu- 
lar customers, only so many as she ean 
take care of herself. Mornings are devoted 
to baking. In this way she built up and 
retains a reliable trade by which she has 
supported her family for three years and 
is doing so yet.—[Evangeline. 
WORKING FOR FATHER. 

My father owns a place of nearly five 
acres on which he raises fruits and market 
garden stuff. During the winter months I 
help my mother in the house, being the 
only girl at home. So my father made a 
proposition to pay me so much for all that 
I did for him. I began to work outside in 
March. My first job was bunching rad- 
ishes from the hotbed. I got 10c per 100 
bunches. My next work was to keep the 
salad cultivated in the frame, for which I 
got 50c. Then came beets and carrots; for 
those I also got 10c per 100 bunches. I 
dropped potatoes all one day and received 
25c. I did other work in April and May, 
such as planting beans and handing plants, 
getting paid according. I commenced 
picking strawberries on the 9th of June and 
picked till the 8th of July. In that time I 
picked 1365 quarts, getting 1c per quart, as 
I did not have to pay my board. The most 
I ever picked in one day was 84 quarts. 
During strawberry season I never once left 
the place for pleasure. I would start in at 
7 o’clock a m and pick till 8 p m. A good 
many think that it is fun to pick them, but 
if they had to keep on they would not think 
so. When strawberries were about over 
the raspberries came in. I picked 350 pints 
and got %c per pint. Then blackberries 
followed; I picked 200 quarts, getting 1c per 
quart. Then came currants and gooseber- 
ries. I did not keep count of them, but I 
got the same as strawberries. In my spare 
time I used to bunch all kinds of root stuff. 
I also picked peas and beans, getting 10c 
per bu. Sometimes I picked 7 bu a day. 
I picked 40 bu of beans. Sometimes I hoed 
or weeded small stuff, getting paid accord- 
ing to the job. My father planted 200 pep- 
per plants and told me to make what I 
could. When they were ripe I picked and 
strung them and sent them to New York 
market, for which I received at first 25c 
per dozen strings putting 13 in a string. 
Further on I got $1.50 per 100 strings. I 
sent the Bull Nose peppers and got 25c per 
bu. I made from the ones I strung $12.35 
and from the Bull Nose $2.45, amounting to 
$14.80 all told. I made a little more at fixing 
brussels sprouts. I did not keep count how 
much it was. Out of the money that I 
earned I have bought my shoes and every 
stitch of my clothing, also paying my own 
way, no matter where I went. I never ask 
my mother or brothers for one cent. And 
besides all this I have put away. $20 in the 
savings bank. And if all goes well this fol- 
lowing year I hope to put away $20 more. 
There you all have my way of making 
money. It may not suit some girls, but it 
suits me. -My age is 17 years.—[Nellie H. 


MEDICAL ADVICE BY MAIL. 


If doctors do you no good, and medicine is 
ineffective, it is not reasonable to conclude that 
you aré incurable. Your better judgment tells 
you that your case has not been properly treated. 
Do not give up hope. Consult Dr. Greene, the 
leading specialist in curing nervous and chronic 
diseases, and find out the cause of your trouble. 
Dr. Greene makes no charge for consultation 
and advice. If he cannot cure you, he will tell 
you so. If you cannot conveniently call at his 
office, 35 West 14th St., New York City, write 
him a letter. Sitdown and write all about your 
case and Dr. Greene will tell you exactly what 
the matteris. If the answer is not satisfactory 
you are under no obligation to write again, and 











you have been put to no expense. 
A N C F of home treatment. No 
knife, plaster or pain. 


Write for Free Book 
Y. MASON MEDICAL CO,, 121 West 42d Street, New York: 








Elizabeth Whytal, 
Peacemaker. 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis. 





OTHER,” said Anne 
Whytal, “I’ve got to 
leave school.” Her 
mother looked up 
quickly. ‘‘Why?’ she 
asked. She had been 
sewing, but as_ she 
spoke she turned the 
wick of the lamp low, 
laid a tiny nightdress 
on the table and shaded her ‘eyes. “I'll 
make the room dim and rest my eyes for a 
moment.” she explained. “They do pain 
me so when night comes.” 

“That's it,’ cried Anne vehemently, 
“You’re killing yourself, putting your very 
eyes out for Elizabeth and me, and I’m 
not earning a penny. I can’t stand it long- 
er. I'll go in a store or office or even a 
shop. I ought to be worth six dollars a 
week anyway.”’ 

“And give up your last ye...’ at school?” 
the mother asked quietly. Anne pushed 
her book away and laid her hand upon her 
mother’s. It was thin and wrinkled and 
hard. She stroked it gently. 

“I'll be honest,” said the girl in a low 
tone. “I don’t want to give up school. My 
heart is set on teaching, and I believe if I 
am graduated the principal would get mea 
position next year. But we must find work 
that isn’t such a strain on you.” 

“These baby clothes pay better than the 
buttonholes did and they are not so rd 
on my eyes.” 

“Seven dollars a week does not pay for 
eyesight and nerves and strength. I must 
leave school or else we will have to find 
work that I can help with. I’ve thought of 
just one thing,’’ she added slowly. Mrs 
Whytal looked up questioningly. 

“Tt’s cooking!”’ 

“That won’t do,’ she said decidedly. 
“You know what luck we had at the ex- 
change. ‘They’ve more pie, cake and bread 
there now than they can sell. What they 
want is fancy cooking; eclairs, cream-cakes 
and such things. I can’t make them; be- 
sides, the material costs a great deal. It’s 
siow, fussy work, and if they don’t sell the 
first day they are a dead loss.”’ 

“It isn’t that I mean, mother. You know 
the little corner store where the high school 
pupils bought their lunches? It is being 
tcrn down. The candy and peanut man, 
who had a stand by the gate, has been 
sent away. They are making an awful 
howl about having nowhere to lunch. I’ve 
wondered if you could cook for them. There 
are three hundred pupils in school and 
half of them would rather buy a lunch than 
bring it.” 

Mrs Whytal looked interested. “I could 
help in all sorts of ways,” said Anne ear- 














nestly. ‘‘You would have a lot of cooking 
to do before noon, but I can get up 
earlier.” 

“What do they eat?” “Just what you 


can make so well. The corner cook shop 
sold sandwiches, doughnuts, cookies, cake, 
milk and all sorts of things. They made 
money, and hunted all over the neighbor- 
hood for another place. They had hardly 
any customers either except from school.” 

Mrs Whytal did not speak. She sat with 
her fingers pressed on her tired eyes and 
her other hand on the little nightdress. 
Anne got up. She drew her mother’s head 
against her breast. ‘“We’ll try it, mamma,” 
she said cheerily. “I can’t think of taking 
care of a blind old mother,” and there was 
a suspicion of a-sob in her laugh. 

Two days later, Anne knocked timidly at 
the door of the principal’s room. He was 
a quiet man and his pupils stood somewhat 
in awe of him. Although he had no favor- 
ites, he had always shown a friendly inter- 
est in Anne Whytal. She was not a brilliant 
student, but she was frank, reliable, a 
hard worker and intensely honest. 

“Mr Forbes,’”’ she said in her straight- 
forward manner, “I’ve come to ask you to 
help mother about some work. I want to 
finish my last year at school and I think I 


can, if our scheme succeeds.” ‘‘What can 
I do?” 

“You know the corner cook shop and 
the peanut man have gone?” “I’m glad 


of it,’”’ he said emphatically. ‘‘Half the loss 
of attendance was caused by the stuff 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


eaten there. Does your mother propose 
to fill their place?’’ 

“She does, sir, and she hopes you will 
recommend her to the school. She will sell 
<— but wholesome, home-cooked 
cod.”’ 

“That’s good, if lunch must be had. 
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Things have changed since my day. There 
was not a boy or girl in our district school 
who was not proud to carry a dinner-pail 
that mother had filled. City children ought 
to be able to wait until one for dinner. What 
does your mother intend to offer them?” 
Anne opened a parcel she carried. It 








BY GOVERNMENT EXPERT, 





Paine’s Celery Compound the Only Spring 
Remedy Endorsed, 





“T heartily recommend it and am glad to 
give it my highest indorsement.” 

So writes Miss M. A. Armstrong, the 
government microscopist, after making a 
painstaking examination of Paine’s celery 
compound, the one remedy that has with- 
stood every conceivable test since it was 
first discovered by Dartmouth’s great phy- 
sician-professor and its formula submitted 
to the scrutiny of the ablest practitioners 
in the world. 

Thousands of letters have been received 
by the proprietors of the remedy from men 
and women in every community, all telling 
one experience—the immediate relief and 
perfect cure effected by this remedy. 

The best physicians openly indorse and 
recommend it, authorizing the public use of 
their statements that Paine’s celery com- 
pound, in case after case, cures rheuma- 
tism and kindred diseases, purifies the 
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blood, regulates the stomach, liver, bowels 
and kidneys, and rejuvenates the fagged- 
out or diseased nervous system, when 
everything else fails. 

Paine’s celery compound, upon which“so 
much praise has been bestowed, is within 
the reach of the humblest family in the 
land. 

The incalculable amount of good that it 
is doing in making sick and even despair- 
ing people well should compel the attention 
of every judicious person who is out of 
health. 

Paine’s celery compound invigorates the 
nerves, makes new blood, arouses a hearty 
appetite, regulates the bowels and brings 
ebout a normal action of the liver. 

The use of Paine’s celery compound 
makes all the difference between impure, 
sluggish blood and tired nerves, and 
healthy, energetic bodily condition—be- 
tween sickness and health. 
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held several hundred cards covered with 
her neat writing. She handed one to the 
principal. He read aloud: “ ‘Slice of bread 
and butter, cookies, doughnuts, one cent 
apiece. Gingerbread, ham, tongue and corn- 
beef sandwiches, crackers and milk, baked 
apples and cream, five cents.’ Good whole- 
some fare, but you won’t make money at 
those prices.” 

“TI think it will pay, sir,’’ said Anne timid- 
ly ‘Mother and I will be grateful if you 
will speak of it in school. She will be ready 
to serve them Monday.” 

“I will talk of it to-morrow,” said Mr 
Forbes, cordially. “I don’t want you to 
leave your studies now.” “Thank you,” 
said the girl and she turned to leave the 
room, 

“Anne, come here a minute.” She stepped 
back to his desk. He looked straight into 
her eyes as he asked,“‘Do you realize that 
this work may not be altogether pleasant 
for your mother and you?” 

The girl’s face flushed vividly. ‘‘Yes, sir,” 
she answered, “I have thought it all over, 
but mother is ruining her eyes by sew- 
ing, and this will be easier for her.” 

“You remember the O’Houlihan case?’ he 
asked in a gentle tone. ‘‘Yes, but I’m not 
afraid, sir. I don’t think Ill give up as 
Nora O’Houlihan did.”’ 

“IT hope not. America is called a demo- 
cratic country. I wish such a spirit pervad- 
ed every school and college in the land. 
Teachers cannot make it so—wholly. Boys 
and girls have to go out into the world and 
See life as it is, before they get all the 
nonsense Knocked out of them. Some chil- 
dren have mothers and fathers, thank God, 
who teach them that money and social posi- 
tion are not the only things to strive for. 
They will be your friends, Anne. Be brave 
and I'll do what I can.” 

The school house was deserted when Anne 
shook hands with Mr Forbes and said, 
“Good afternoon.” i he was trying to swal- 
low a pain that seemed to fill the roof of 
her mouth. She had looked the whole situ- 
ation in the face before she suggested cater- 
ing for her fellow pupils. Montrose is a 
large city, and its high school gathers in 
pupils of*every nationality and every grade 
of society. 

One day it was whispered about school 
that the father of Nora O’Houlihan, a 
bright girl in the class of 95, was a garbage 
gatherer. Her winsome manners had made 
her a favorite, outside even the Irish set of 
the school, for Montrose’s high school had 
Sets as distinct as Montrose society. When 
the girl confessed to an inquisitorial school 
mate, that honest old Barney O’Houlihan 
was her father, her school days grew un- 
happy. She was almost ostracized. ~ Anne 
fWhytal and a few other girls, whose home 
training had made them gentlewomen, be- 
friended Nora as they had never done be- 
fore, but the merry little Irish girl was 
heart-broken. She was stung every hour by 
jeers and cold glances, and after the sum- 
mer vacation she did not return to school. 
She was working in a button shop on the 
east side. Anne had wavered for a week 
between leaving school and braving their 
poverty before her classmates, but her 
mother’s tired eyes and the pale face of 
Elizabeth had given her courage. 

Next morning the entire class was present 
in the large school’room when Mr Forbes 
entered. He held, with a bundle of papers, 
a small package, which Anne recognized 
immediately.’ It was the modest bill of 
fare over which she had labored for hours. 
She grew cold with nervousness. The prin- 
cipal called for a moment’s silence and spoke 
of the much-discussed question, school 
lunches. 

“T am glad to be able,” 
ommend to the children to whom a fore- 
noon lunch is a necessity, a place where 
wholesome, well-cooked food may be pur- 
chased. This home lunch is a signal im- 
provement on the ¢orner store or the candy 
and peanut stand. The caterer will be Mrs 
Whytal, whose home is at the Jefferson 
Street entrance. She will begin Monday at 
the 11 o'clock recess, to provide lunches for 
all who choose to buy instead of 
bringing one to school. Cards, with a list 
of food she serves, will be distributed at the 
end of the session.” 

Anne’s gaze was bent upon a book. She 
did not dare look up. Her cheeks were 
burning hotly; she felt as if every eye in 
the school was upon her. Recess came at 
last, and according to her custom, she turn- 
ed to go home. The twenty minutes of play 
hour was always given to Elizabeth. She 
had nearly reached honf® when she met 
the Dobson twins and Celia Edson. The 
girls were sauntering along arm in arm. 
Therese Dobson held one of the Whytal 
menus. They were reading it aloud. 
“Slice of bread aud butter, one cent,” 


he said, “‘to rec- 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





she heard Celia Edson say with a laugh. 
“Dear me, it’s a regular bargain counter 
lunch.” 

Anne was passing them without a glance, 
when they caught sight of her. Winifred 
Dobson stopped her imperiously. She point- 
ed to the card in her sister’s hand. 

“It’s your mother who is going to open 
the cook shop, isn’t it?’”’ she demanded. “It 
isn’t a cook shop,”’ said Anne quietly, ‘She 
will provide lunches for only the pupils.” 

“T thought she took in sewing?” said Celia 
Edson. “She has taken in sewing “for five 
years,” she said steadily, “to support my 
sister and me. Her sight is failing. She is 
doing this to let me finish my year. After 
that I will support her.” 

“Oh, that’s how it is?’’ cried Celia lightly. 





“Very kind of you, I’m sure, to tell us ali 
about it. Well, good-by, .we’ll drop in 
Monday to spend a_ ime or two.” 

Poor Anne! She dreaded the ordeal of the 
next few days, but she hid it from her 
mother. Elizabeth’s white, patient fece 
was smiling for her at the window. For five 
years the child had watched the play- 
ground from’ that upstairs window. ‘Che 
was only 12, but half her life, crippled by 
spinal disease, had been passed in bed. 
She was a cheery little girl in spite of 
her sufferings. 

[To Be Continued.] 





Heaven does not trifle—we are born in 
earnest, our talent for our opportunity, 








hood, 


5 es and beauty are the glories of perfect woman- 


Women who suffer constantly with weakness peculiar 
to their sex cannot retain their beauty. Preservation of 


pretty features and rounded form is 
a duty women owe to themselves. 
The mark of excessive monthly suf- 
ering is a familiar one in the faces of 


young American women. 


Don't wait, young women, until 
your good looks are gone past recall. 
Consult Mrs. Pinkham at the out- 
Write to her at Lynn, Mass, 
Miss Epna E tts, Higginsport, Ohio, writes: 


start. 





THE 
MARKS OF 
SUFFERING 


‘*DEAR Mrs, 








PINKHAM—I am aschool teacher and had suffered untold agony 


during mj menstrual periods for ten years. 
I suffered with pain in my side and 
had almost every ill human. flesh is 
heir to. 
number of physicians who gave me 


tem was almost a wreck. 























My nervous sys- 


I had taken treatment froma 


no relief. . In fact one 
| eminent specialist said 
no medicine could help 
me, I must submit to 
an operation. At my 
mother’s request, I 
wrote to Mrs. Pink- 
ham stating my 
case in every par- 
ticular and re- 
ceived a prompt 
reply. I followed 
the advice given 
me and now I 
suffer no more 
during menses. 
If amyone cares 
to- know more 
about my case, I 
will cheerfully answer all 
letters.” 
Miss KaTE Cook, 16 Ad- 


dison St., Mt. Jackson, Ind., writes: ‘‘DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM— 
I am by occupation a school teacher, and for a long while suf- 


: fered with painful menstruation and nervousness. 


I have re- 


ceived more benefit from Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Come- 
pound than from all remedies that I have ever tried.” 
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The Prince of Wales 


PRESIDES AT A MEETING OF THE __ 


SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CONSUMPTION. 


The latest scientific data on the cause and cure 
of consumption, presented by 
Sir William Broadbent. 


The appalling ravages of consumption 
in England have led physicians and philan- 
thropic persons to organize into a society 
having in view the prevention of the dis- 
ease by the elimination of its causes and 
































by education of the people as to the wide- 
spread danger of contamination. In the 
remarks introducing Sir William Broad- 
bent’s speech it was stated: 

“Of all enemies to human life in this 
country the tubercle bacillus is the most 
powerful. By far the commonest and most 
fatal mode of its attack is of course the 
invasion of the lungs. But it may settle 
in the joints, producing white swelling, or 
in the spine, thus producing nine-tenths of 
all humpbacks and spinal abscesses; in the 
skin and its glands, when it is called scrof- 
ula; and again in the case of children in 
the bowels and their glands; and upon the 
brain coverings, producing meningitis.” 

Sir William Broadbent said: ‘We learn 
from the returns of the registrar general 
that nearly 60,000 deaths are _ registered 
every year as due to tuberculosis, in En- 
gland and Wales alone, and to this num- 
ber may be added a considerable percent- 
age of the deaths set down to acute affec- 
tions of the lungs in which tubercle has 
played an unrecognized part.” 


60,000 VICTIMS YEARLY! 


Stop and think of that fact a moment. 
In a little country like England, including 
Wales, a country which could be swallowed 
up in its entirety by.one single state out 
of the 45 states of the Union, there are 
more than 60,000 people die every year of 
tuberculous disease. Nothing can speak 
for the deadliness and insidiousness of that 
disease like those plain figures. If 60,000 
persons died each year of cholera in an 
area no larger than that of the state of 
Illinois, there would be an entire exodus 
from the state. If every year, unfailingly 
and unchangingly, yellow fever claimed 
60,000 victims in a similar area, that ter- 
ritory would be utterly forsaken. 

But the death tribute to this monstrous 
disease in the United States is no less ap- 
palling. One-sixth of the deaths annually 
occurring in this country are attributed to 
consumption. It is the one disease which 
has seemed to bid defiance to doctors, and 
which continues its ravages in the very 
glare of the white light of scientific knowl- 
edge: In commenting upon the work of 
other nations in the effort to fight consump- 
tion, Sir William Broadbent said, address- 
ing the chairman, the prince of Wales: 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Your royal highness may -therefore well 
reproach us for lagging behind Germany 
in a matter of so much importance, Amer- 
ica also is in advance of this country.” 


AMERICA AHEAD. 


The tribute paid to this country by the 
eminent lecturer is deserved. The. deadly 
character of consumption, the widespread 
area covered by the disease, the number 
of its victims, the perplexing problems 
connected with its cause and cure, have 
drawn the attention of the keenest scien- 
tific*minds of the medical profession to the 
tubercle bacillus. Of all those who have 
given laborious days and nights to the 
questions involved in the treatment of the 
causes of consumption, no one has achieved 
more remarkable success than Dr R. V. 
Pierce, chief consulting physician to the 
Invalids’ hotel and surgical institute, Buf- 
falo, N Y. In an experience of more than 
30 years, assisted by an associate staff of 
nearly a score of specialists, he has demon- 
strated that in cases of weak lungs, spit- 
ting of blood, bleeding of the lungs, bron- 
chitis, obstinate lingering coughs and con- 
ditions which if neglected or unskillfully 
treated lead to consumption, there is help 
and healing in almost every case by the 
use of Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. How uniform the action of this 
medicine is found to be may be inferred 
from the fact that in all the thousands of 
cases treated and recorded, ninety-eight 
out of every hundred have been perfectly 
and permanently cured by the use of the 
Discovery and the other two have acknowl- 
edged the help received from the medicine. 


IT ALWAYS HELPS, 
IT ALMOST ALWAYS CURES. 


The cures effected by the use of Golden 
Medical Discovery are the more remark- 
able, because in a large number of cases, 
those who use the medicine are in an ex- 
hausted condition, having tried all other 
means of cure without result, and having 
been given up by doctors to die. A good 
example of such cases is offered in the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“About five years ago,’’ writes Cornelius 
McCawley, Esq, of Leechburg, Armstrong 
Co. Pa, “I was taken with hemorrhages 
and I had eighty-one of them in all; some- 
times spitting five pints of blood at one 
time. It brought me down so low that I 
could not walk nor get any sleep. I tried 
a great many things and went to doctors 
in Pittsburg, but got no relief. My friends 
gave me up to die, and indeed gathered 
two or three times to see me die. My doc- 
tor did all he could for me, was very atten- 
tive, but could not stop the hemorrhages, 
and all gave me up to die with consump- 
tion. I got a little book of Dr Pierce’s, 
and while looking over the names in the 
pamphlet of those who stated that they 
had been cured by Dr Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery I found one case that 
seemed to be exactly like mine—the case 
of Mr C. H. Harris. I sat down and wrote 
to him describing my case. In about one 
week I got an answer from him telling me 
that Dr Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
saved his life, and he advised me to try it. 
I told my doctor I would try it, and he 
said, ‘You may as well take water,’ but I 
thought it was only ‘die’ anyway, so I 
wrote to you and commenced the use of 
the Golden Medical Discovery. When I 
had taken six bottles I had eight bad 
hemorrhages, I wrote to you and you sent 
me word to keep on with the Discovery and 
the hemorrhage would stop after a while. 
I thank the Lord it did. That was over 
two years ago and I have not had any 
bleeding since. I have taken in all forty- 
two bottles of the Golden Medical Dis- 
covery and eight bottles of the Pellets and 
to-day I can do a great deal of work. I 
can truly say that the medicine cured me 
through the blessing of the Lord.” 

Mr McCawley’s case is a fair specimen 
of the cases which are presented to Dr 
Pierce, and his cure is no wise remarkable, 
nor does it differ from the generality of 
cures which follow the continued and con- 
scientious use of Dr Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery. 

It is of no use to theorize on such cases. 
The diagnosis of the attending physician 
is satisfactory. ‘‘All gave me up to die 
with consumption.” The doctors may have 
been wrong. But these facts are true. 
There was a cough and Golden Medical 
Discovery cured it. There was spitting of 
blood and Golden Medical Discovery cured 
it. There was pain in the chest and lung 
and Golden Medical Discovery cured it. 
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There were people given up to die, who are 
alive and well owing to the use of tiulden 
Medical Discovery. These are facts, and 
they are facts of vital value to every simli- 
lar sufferer. . 

THE FIRST STEP TO HEALTH. 

Mr McCawley says, “I sat down erd 
wrote to him (Dr Pierce) describing my 
case.” That was the first step to nealth. 
It has been the first step of thousands who 
have accepted Dr Pierce’s offer of free con- 
sultation by letter. To every sick or a:ling 
person suffering from chronic disease, Dr 
Pierce extends the invitation to consult 
him by letter absolutely without charge or 
fee. Behind that offer stands 30 years of 
experience as chief consulting physician of 
an institution of world wide repute, the 
Invalids’ hotel and surgical institute, Buf- 
falo, N Y. The record of hundreds of thou- 
sands of perfect cures; and the skill of an 
associate staff of nearly a score of physi- 
cians, every man a specialist. No similar 
offer has ever been made which has had 
behind it an equal value of science and 
of skill. 

Write in perfect freedom; all letters are 
treated as strictly private and _ sacredly 
confidential, and all answers are mailed in 
plain envelopes bearing on them no ad- 
vertising or printing of any kind. Address 
Dr R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N Y. 

Unlike many preparations, Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery is a_ strictly temperance 
medicine, containing no aicohol, whisky or 
other intoxicant, and being entirely free 
from opium, cocaine and other narcotics. 

There is no substitute for Dr Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. There is no 
other medicine ‘just as good.” Your one 
hope of being cured like the others is to 
use what they used, Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. Insist upon getting it. 


$25,000 GIVEN AWAY. 


In the past year Dr Pierce has given 
away copies of his great medical work, the 
People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, 
at a total cost (exclusive of postage) of 
$25,000. This great book has been aptly 
named the Bible of the body. It treats 
of the great questions of human origin and 
reproduction in a common sense way, and 
peints the path by which health may be 
obtained and preserved. This work con- 
tains 1008 pages and over 700 illustrations, 
and is sent free on receipt of stamps to 
defray expense of maiiing only. Send 21 
one-cent stamps for the paper bound book, 
or 21 stamps for the cloth bound. Address 
Dr R, V. Pierce, Buffalo, N Y. 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 
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& If you are out of employment, 
> or employed at unsatisfactory 
: wages, write us immediately. 


We can give you something to 
do that will make you $50 a month without 


any trouble. You can 

work right around 

your own home, or 
@ travelif you wish. A 


$ ons New Thing. A Big Money Maker. 


You will be surprised how 

easily you can make the ] 

above sum. Hundreds are t 

making double that. Possi- 

bly youcandoittoo. Send nameand address, 

anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 

ORANGE;JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 

52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Fortune’s Wheel. 
MAY MYRTLE COOKE. 





This game is original, with the author 
and it has always been productive of a 
great deal of fun, whenever and wherever 
played. To make it, cut a_ circle of 
in diameter, 18 
difficult to 


cardboard about two feet 
if you find it 


inches will do, 





THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 


procure a larger piece. Mark this off into 
a wheel, as shown in the cut, having 16 
spokes. This of course will make the same 
number of spaces between the spokes. In 
these spaces verses (a few of those I use are 
given below) are to be written, one in each 
space. The making up of the verses is a 
pleasurable mental exercise, and there 
should of course be 16 in all. 

In the center place a pointer, or arrow, 
as shown, having it swung freely on a pivot 
in order that it may swing about with no 
trouble. The best plan is to make this ar- 
row of celluloid, which is easily cut, and 
not very easily broken, as pasteboard would 
be. Glue a checker, or round cut from a 
broom-handle, exactly in the center of the 
board, then through the hole in center of 
the arrow run a large-headed tack and 
drive this into the round of wood, taking 
eare not to drive it in so far as to hinder 
the free movement ofthe pointer. 

To play (any number can take part, the 
more the merrier, we think), let the seeker 
after fortune give the pointer a spin, and 
the verse indicated by the point of the ar- 
row when it stops again is the future des- 
tiny of the searcher. Of course the ‘“for- 
tunes” may be varied at the pleasure of the 
maker, but I would suggest that they be in 
rhyme, for I find that such always seem 
to create the most fun. 

Away from broils and life’s turmoils; 
At washing dishes, quite content, 
Wiil all your coming years be spent. 


You will surely be a poet, 
But no one will ever know it, 
Though you'll take great pains to show it. 


A doctor’s plate will grace your door; 
You'll also keep a small drug store, 
And these combined will keep you poor, 


I plainly see that you will be 
An author in your later days, 
And men will speak your name with praise. 


When a woman fills the White House chair, 
You'll lead around a dancing bear, 
Wearing hayseed in your hair. 


Knead, knead, knead; roll out the bread! 
All you need, with flour by the acre, 
To make a first-class city baker. 


LT — 


Crocheted Shawl. 
EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





The materials needed for this handsome 
shawl are ice wool (any preferred color— 
cream is veryXnice for young ladies, black 
for every one) and a thick, bone needle. 
Make eight ch and join. 

ist row—Three ch, one s c into every 
other st until you make four Ioops, which 
form the four corners of the shawl. The 


shawl, you understand, begins in the cen- 
ter. 

2d row—Three ch, one s c into first corner, 
three ch, one s c again into same corner, 
three ch, one s c into second corner, three 
ch, one s c in same corner, three ch, one 
s c into third corner, three ch, one s ¢c in 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


same corner, three ch, one s c into fourth 
corner, three ch, one s c in same corner. 

3d row—* Three ch, one s c into center st 
of next loop, three ch, one s c into center st 


of corner (always putting s c twice into 
each corner to shape and widen the shawl). 
Repeat from * around the square. It must 
be worked very loosely to look pretty. Re- 
peat third row until center is the size de- 
sired. 

Border: This is very handsome and deep, 
having thirteen rows. First row is a row 
of rings with three ch between. To make 
the rings: After fastening thread into cen- 
ter st of loop, throw thread over and insert 
needle into same _ st, drawing’ thread 
through and up about half an inch in 
length. Repeat five times, holding loops 
firmly to keep them even, then with left 
thumb hold the bottom of loops firmly and 
draw needle out of them, keeping first st 
and the thread that was thrown over on 
the needle. The loops will then separate 
to right and left. Put needle through all 
those at the left side first, then through 
those at the right side, thread over needle 
and draw it through all the loops, then 
through the two stitches on needle, then 
take a single crochet st into ring to fasten 
it, three ch, and make another ring into 
center st of next loop. Care is needed to 
keep the rings even. 

2d row—* Three ch, one s c in center or 
fastening of each ring, repeat from * around 
the square, 

3d row, same as 2d. 

4th row, same as ist. 

5th, 6th and 7th rows, same as 24d. 

8th row—* Six dc into center st of :oop, 
three ch, one s c into center st of next loop, 
repeat from * around the square. 

Sth row, same as 8th. 

10th, 1ith and 12th rows—* Six d c into 
center st of loop, four ch, one s c into cen- 
ter st of next loop, repeat from * around 
the square. 

13th row—* Three dc in center of six dc, 
ch five, repeat from * around the square. 

BAIS Eas ie 

To Cook Greens—Carefully pick over and 
wash the greens and put to cook in boiling 
water well salted. When tender, which will 
be in from half an hour to an hour, accord- 
ing to the age and variety, take them out 
with a flesh fork or perforated dipper and 
carefully drain off all water. Remove the 
water from the kettle, and in its place put 
% cup boiling water, a lump of butter size 
of a small egg, a dash of pepper, % cup or 
more of good strong vinegar and 2 or 3 
heaping tablespoons sugar. When it boils 
put the carefully drained greens into it, 
stir frequently, cook about five minutes and 
serve hot. This is certainly the nicest way 
in which greens of any kind can be cooked. 
One need not be afraid to use the sugar, as 
it does not give a sv-eet taste, but softens 
the taste of the vinegar and gives a delight- 
ful flavor. Indeed, I never use vinegar in 
anything without first adding some sugar, 
for it is always an impr -ment. If the 
greens are of a very strong or pungent va- 
riety, they will be improved by first par- 
boiling for a few moments with a bit of soda 
in the water, say a lump as large as a grain 
of corn to each pint of water used.—[Clara 
Sensibaugh Everts. 





Doughnuts-—-Two eggs, 1 cup granulated 
sugar, 1 cup buttermilk, % cup sour cream, 
1 teaspoon saleratus, salt and nutmeg, flour 
enough to roll out. Cut out with round 
cutter and fry.—[Subscriber. 





A recipe for ‘‘veast rolls’ is asked for. 

More standing timber annually goes up in 
smoke in the Rocky mountains than is 
felled by the axmen in five years, a writer 
in the Chicago Times-Herald says. 








Macbeth’s is the only lamp- 
chimney advertised. 

What of that 2 

It’s the only make worth 


advertising. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 











Mothers 
Who Nurse 


will find the 


Franklin Mills Flour 


A FINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


an invaluable food, 
increasing the 
quantity and im- 
proving the quality 
of the lactael secre- 
tion. Deficiency in 
this is one great 
cause of infant 
mortality and one 
of the most fertile 
sources of anxiety 

) to careful physi- 
cians. 

/. Also Franklin 
Mills Flour, a Fine 
Flour of the Entire 
Wheat as produced 
by the Franklin 
Mills process, when 
roperly prepared, 
as been Sound far 

= su rior to prepar- 
ed package infants’ foods. It will supply the 
child with just the material for real growth 
and sustenance, furnishing sound teeth, 
strong eyes, full development and will build 
up a strong and vigorous constitution. 
f your grocee does not keep it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you 
are supplied. Booklet mailed free. 


The genuine made only by the 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 














Free—A Wonderful Shrub— Cures Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc, 


Disorders of the Kidneys and 
Bladder cause sright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the 
Back, Bladder Disorders, difficult 
a or too frequent passing water, 
Dropsy, ete. For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure is found 
in a new botanical discovery, the 
wonderful KAVA-KAVA Shrub, 
ealled by botanists, the piper methy- 
sticum, from the Ganges River, East 
India. It has the extraordinary 
record of 1,200 hospital cures in 30 
days. It acts directly on the Kid 
neys, and cures by draming out of 
the Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, 
Lithates, etc., which cause the 
disease. 

Rev. John H. Watson testifies in 
the New York World, that it saved him from the edge of the 
grave when dying of Kidney disease, and terrible suffering 
when passing water. Mr. Calvin G. Bliss, North Brookfield, 
Mass., testifies to his cure of long Standing Rheumatism. Mr. 
Jos. Whitten, of Wolfboro, N. H., at the age of eighty-five, 
writes of his cure of Dropsy and swelling of the feet, Kidney 
disorder and Urinary difficulty. Many ladies, including Mrs, 
Cc. C. Fowler, Locktown, N. J., and Mrs. Sarah Tharp, Mont- 
clair, Ind., also testify to its wonderful curative powers in 
Kidney and allied disorders peculiar to womanhood 

That you may judge of the value of this Great Dis- 
covery for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by mail FREE only asking that when cured 
yourself you will recommend it to others. It is @ 
Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The Church 
Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper- 


HAVE ¥0 Colored Spots, Aches, Old Sores, 
Uleers in Mouth, Hair-Falling? Write COOK 
REMEDY CO., 1900 Masonic Temple, Chicago, 
Iih., for proofs of cures. Capital, $500,000. 
Worst cases cured 15 to 35 days; 100-pg. book free. 
CONSUMPTIO Wanted—a case, except in last 

e stage, that cannot be cured by_our 
new Medicated Steam Inhalation Treatment. Par- 


ticulars and valuable literature free. x 
POMUM PHARMACAL CO., New Egypt, N. J. 





Mr. Catvin G. Bitss. 











MONE to patent good ideas may be secured by our 
aid. PATENT RECORD, Baltimore, Ma 


of every description. Cat’ lg free. 
RubberGoods?:..i5 Mercer & Co., Toledo, 0 


R catalogue of 600 Agricuitural Books. address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York of 
cago. 

















ARKIN SOAP. 


AUD PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin tdea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. ¢ 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Yi 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN american Agriculturist March 25th. 











TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Titanic Forces—Do any of you live 
among the mountains? I live in a valley 
that ence formed the bed of Lake Bonne- 
ville. The Wasatch mountains tower 
with snow-capped summits on the east, 
while lesser ranges of the Rocky mountain 
system encircle the valley. From my win- 
dow I can see the blue Utah lake, 40 miles 
distant. It appears most beautiful at sun- 
set when the copper-colored clouds and the 
serrated range are reflected in its depths. 
I have been in many of the eastern states, 
but not one of them can equal Utah for 
beautiful scenery, except it be Colorado. 
Have any of you ever seen the “‘Garden of 
the Gods?” I believe some one asked where 
it is. It is near Pike’s peak, in central 
Colorado, and is a region where “Titanic 
forces have been at play.’’ Rocks weighing 
thousands of tons are there balanced in 
grotesque shapes hundreds of feet in the 
air; cathedral spires gleam among the 
pines and mammoth caricatures of animals 
crouch here and there as if ready to spring 
and devour the tourist. I was fortunate 
enough to see this wonderful valley when 
the elements were at war—a mountain 
storm raged among the rocks.—[Wanda. 





The Funny Side—I should like to have 
seen you. Aunt Violet, when doggie and the 
cat were afraid of you in your mirth, for I, 
too, always see the funny side of anything 
before the dark side. I laughed when I 
saw your picture. I have one taken with 
my back to the camera. Ida Von Burren 
is one of God’s children.—{Leantine Levan. 

Now, boys, don’t be afraid of the ladies 
because they look so stylish and are so 
dressed up. They try to win and please 
you, and still you criticise them and their 
actions so cruelly!—[George D. 

I am one of the bachelors that live in the 
state of Washington. Now as for the poor 
people aping the ‘ape of fashion,’’ and be- 
ing compelled to live in single cussedness, 
it is more or less a fact, but from the sam- 
ples that come out west, the eastern “ape” 
is the most apish.—[Cumtux. 

Old-Fashioned Girl, cannot you find a 
man possessing enough of the “virtues” 
that you dare trust yourself with him? Or 
must you have perfection in the man you 
marry? If so, I think you will have to wait 
a while or else send to the man-u-factory 
and have one made to order. There are 
few women who cannot make a living for 
themselves, but if that is all they can or 
do do, are they filling the measure of their 
creation? If they cannot find their ideal 
they will go without, forgetting that “half 
a loaf is better than no bread.’’—[{Utah. 

Of course the ladies are to blame for all 
the slaughter of birds! But never a word 
against spraying the trees in which birds 
live, under which dead birds are found, 
when printer’s ink is far more convenient. 
[Eliza Bradish. 

Genius is a gift which vagabonds some- 
times carry to an unknown grave.—[A. 
Kronik. 

h, if we could only behold and then keep 
still. I ofttimes think of that when my 
hired help blunders, shirks and mopes 
around. Try my best, I can’t always keep 
still, but as a rule I don’t help matters 
any. I would like to hear the experience 
of some of the Tablers.—[Silas Q. Croker. 





Home Behavior—H. W. C., I agree with 


you. The husbands must be overhauled now. 
As I write I have in mind a certain profes- 
sor in one of our eastern colleges, whose 
great delight was to chase his entire fam- 
ily from the table at least three times a 
week, and then for a change in the bill of 
fare would entertain them by making the 
following remarks, which he varied to 
suit the occasion: ‘““Mrs R, if I were to have 
the great misfortune to lose you, the de- 
crease of butcher bills would soon pay for 
planting you, fertilizer and flowers, not to 
mention monuments and heavy mourning.”’ 
“My son, you have lost your appetite and 
found a hog’s,” and to his daughter, a 
young lady of 20, “Clara, you eat like a 
West-Side kitchen mechanic.” And so it 
went around the board until each and all 
received his special insult,—and many 
times leaving before half a meal had been 
eaten. That was his home behavior. Abroad 
it was to his wife, “Allow me, my dear,” 
no matter how small might be the occasion, 
and in just the same manner would he polish 
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his words to both son and daughter before 
the public. My blood has boiled in my veins 
when I have heard him called “naturé’s 
gentleman,” “a model “husband,” “a man 
among men,” and so on, until the last one 
had spent all her breath praising him. But 
it was not for me to tell family affairs, so 
I boiled away and held my peace. —[{Nurse 
Charity. 





MUCH ALIKE, 

Each worthy individual 

Some little crochet hath; 
When aired, though not intended, 

Doth it stir him quick to wrath. 
"T were well could all remember 

We are like the blades of grass; 
Through sunshine and rain, sickness and 

pain, 

We each and all must pass, 
And whether we live in Scotland, 

Or this side of the briny wave, 
Men and women are much alike, 

And all must reach the grave. 

[An On-Looker, 





Sorrow and Hatred—Poor little Maid of 
Willowdale! I sympathize with her from 
the bottom of my heart. I can well imagine 
what her life is, for I have passed through 
the same thing. From the advice the 
Young Folks’ Editor gives her, I take it 
that he has a kind father and does not 
know what it is to live with an overbearing, 
domineering man who expects his wife and 
children to do all the hard work while he 
takes life easy. I can look back to my child- 
hood days with nothing but sorrow and 
hatred; it was nothing but work from 
morning until night, never allowed to as- 
sociate with other children, or to take a 
pleasant meal with them, or they with us, 
and when we were barely big enough to 
work out we were turned loose to do 
for ourselves, just like so many caged crea- 
tures. If parents expect love and affiliation 
from their children in old age, they should 








If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted, 
My New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 

“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 


W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 





Artistic homes cost no more than 
ordinary homes. The aga 
in the choice of aa 
ight choice does not a ord oo 

pense when selections are made from 
our catalogue, a handsome book 


BY MAIL FREE 
containing choice selections from 
the works of the best wall paper 
designers. Prices much lower 
than those of ordinary dealers 
Send for it to-day. When you write, F 
tell us what rooms you plan to paper. —_— 

Agents Wanted to sell wall partir Lo 
frem sample books. Large commi: 
Write for a. os. 

CHAS. M. N. KILLEW, 
1281-1285 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























Christian Women, 
in the old Roman 
days of Nero, were 
cast into the dens 
of lions where 
they died a horri- / 
ble, but fortu- %f 
natel y speedy 
death. The world 
has progressed, 
but ignoranee-still condemns 
thousands of innocent wom- 
en to an equally painful and 
more lingering death. 

The woman who day after day is tortured 
by headaches, despondency irritability, 
nervousness, lassitude, weak back, pains 
and dragging sensations in the abdomen 
and similar symptoms, suffers a martyrdom 
that not even a Nero could invent. Not 
one doctor in a thousand will attribute 
these troubles to the right 
cause—weakness or disease 
of the sensitive femi- 
nine organs, yet al- 
most without excep- 
tion there lies 
the trouble. 
And there is 
just one known 
remedy that 
reaches 
and cures 
every case. 

It is Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It 

makes women young again. It gives new 

strength and virility to the organs long 
harassed by weakness and disease. It 
promptly heals inflammation and ulcera- 
tion, stops weakening drains and restores 
the health and vigor of youth. It fits for 
wifehood and prepares for motherhood. 

It banishes morning sickness and other 

discomforts of ante-maternity. It makes 

“new women.’’ One letter among thou- 

sands says: 

J. S. Carlisle, Esq., of Manchester. Coffee Co., 
Tenn., writes: ‘‘I am superintendent of the 
Coffee County Poor-house and Asylum combined. 
Your ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ ‘ Favorite 
Prescription ’ and * Pleasant Pellets’ are the best 
medicines for the diseases for which they are 

‘recommended, that I ever used. They saved 
my wife's life at the time of ‘change of life.’ I 
also cured the worst case of lunacy that we ever 
had with your ‘Favorite Prescription.’ The 
case‘had been under a doctor's care three years."’ 

If baby dies before the doctor comes, you 
will wish you had sent for Dr. Pierce’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser. In paper 
cover 21 one-cent stamps. Just the price of 
mailing. Cloth binding, ten stamps more, 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 




















A, Shop 
im wheels, asgood as new $3 to $1 
A Xe 999 Models Site $30. 
Great + clearing sale. We 
ship to anyone on approval without 
@ centin advance. 
A BICYCLE ! 

by ——— advertise our superb 
°99 models. We give one Rider — “ 
each town FREE USE of sample wheel to introduce them. rite 
at once for our Special Offer. 

D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Il. 


ARTISTIC — MON UMENTS 


IN WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain blorks in stone 
and are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is im —S no 
care or expense. arble is a 
failure. Granite is little betrer. 
hite Bronze is an established 
uccess. Designs forall classes, 
Work delivered everywhere. 
sw, Write for full and free_informa- 
4 tion. az MONUMENTAL 
. BRONZE CO., Cherry 8t., 
B io rt, Conn. 














Up. 
and fre ight offer. 
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OLID SILVER 
“ HEART CHARM. 


We will senda —— this SOLID 
Sterling Heart address for 


FOUR CENTS in stage stamps, and 
fy nN 2 CO. 48 fond § een New ran. & 
Ce ee, 


HOUSE PLANTS 


How To Succeed With Them. 


By Lizzie PAGE HILLuovse. This book has been 
written by a woman for the thousands of women who 
oy no conservatory or greenhouse, and are compelled 

to grow their plants in their home. The author has kept 
strictl within the lines of her personal experience, and 
descri the treatment only of those plants which can be 

wh successfully in living rooms. 220 pages, a. 
lustrated, cloth, Postpaid, $1.00, 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., NewYork. 
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love and associate with them while young. 
I do not know what it is to have a father’s 
love or kiss, and to this day I feel unnatural 
when in his company. I have seen days 
when I thought I could not possibly stand 
such treatment any longer, but if we have 
faith in Jesus, he will carry us through. 
[Unloved. 





Temperance—I have been a subscriber to 


your paper for three years and al- 
ways expect to be. am a young 
farmer, not married, not a bache- 


lor, as I am only 22. I wouldn't condemn 
the bottle of milk, but I do hate the bottle 
of intoxicating drinks. I Know girls who 
are respectable that would rather go with 
the kind that drink and gamble than with 
a good, honest boy.—[The Temperance Boy 
of the Loup Valley, Nebraska. 





“Give Me Sandy’’—I notice a good many 
of the Tablers are down on thedrinking men. 
That is all right, but I hardly thought they 
would condemn the smokers, but I see the 
Old-Fashioned Girl has turned loose on 
them. I think she is too particular. I im- 
agine when that Scotchman left his home 
on that night, he no doubt thought, ‘““What 
a beautiful world this is, and how happy I 
will be when the Old-Fashioned Girl says 
she will be mine!” And again I see him 
as he stands before the shrewd Judge Polly, 
and she says, “Do you drink?” “‘No,’ says 


Scottie. “Do you gamble or swear?” “I 
do noft.”” “Do you smoke?” “Yes, when a 
friend gives me a cigar.” “Go thy way,” 


commands the judge. But ten years hence, 
methinks I see the Old-Fashioned Girl, as 
she stands before the window and watches 
a retreating figure down the road. I can 
almost hear her say, “Give me Sandy with 
all his faults.’’—[Clem. 

Asked and Answered—We have sent to 
Anna the various answers to her query as 
to toning photos. .Miss Snap Shot, we have 
already several applications for a _ pho- 
tographers’ circle, and when we get enough 
names one will be formed. ‘“‘Will some of 


the Tablers please tell me how to grow 
roses in pots for the house, the kind of 
treatment and soil required, etc,’ asks 


Cricket. The proper time to prune orange 
trees is asked. The name for a farm, 
“something unique and English,” is Aunt 
Elizabeth’s request; also a knitted lace of 
15 or 20 stitches, torchon pattern. X, there 
are 4,564,641 farms in the U S. Menthol is 
chemically a solid crystalline body which 
separates from oil of peppermint *on stand- 
ing. It is used in medicine as a local appli- 
cation in neuralgia. Also called pepper- 
mint-camphor. We never heard that it 
was injurious, used in this way. Mrs James 
W. Guiden, Hoosick, N Y, wants informia- 
tion about rug machines. Aunt Elizabeth, 
is this the peanut-candy recipe you want: 
Boil 1 cup brown sugar and 1 tablespoon 
water together, stirring constantly until it 
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Common sense teaches 


us that a debilitated system 


urging which 


reduces the strength o 


cannot be built up by 
conssenes purging 

a body already sane 
ened by disease, Most 
so-called blood builders 
are purgatives. 

ie on the bowels. They 
build up the blood and 


weake ° 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 


or Pale People do not 


strengthen the nerves, 


The same good sense 


that leads you to give Dr, Williams’ Pink Pills 


for Pale People a trial will 
fuse any substitute an unscrupulous 


A drugg 


ist who says he has “somethin 


prompt you to re- 
dealer offers. 


just as 


good”, or “the same except in name” is dishonest 
and does not deserve yourtrade. 


Alderman Louis W. Camp, of our city, says: 


**I was broken down in health and utterly miserable. 


I was unable 


to work much of the time and so badly afflicted with a form of stomach 
trouble that life was a veritable nightmare. 
‘*] tried various remedies, but during the six months of my sick- 


ness I obtained no relief. 
sickness bore heavily upon me. 


I had always been a robust, healthy man and 


“ About two years ago I was advised to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. I purchased one box and received so much benefit that 
I used five more and wasentirely cured. IJ gained twenty-two pounds in 


$r- weeks. 
eartily recommend them.” 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills restored me to health and I most 


» Camp on oath says that ag foregoing statement is true. 


W. MELOAN, Notary Public. 


—From the By-Stander, Macomb, I. 


Sold by all drug- 
gists or sent post- 
paid by the Dr. 
Williams Medicine Co, 
Schenectady, N.Y, on 
receipt of price, 
fifty cents per box; 


TRADE MAR, ~ 


DFP WILLIAMS’ « 


INK 





$ix boxes, $2.50. 

















Man or lady to travel and ap- 
point agents. Estab.firm.850 
per month and expenses to 


start. 


P. W. Ziegler & Co., 256 Locust St., Phila. | 





WANTE tomake ws K- patches 
at home. to $10 per 
week. Send reply envelope for sam- 

ple and particulars.A.A. FOSTER 


MACHINECU., W est 29th Street, New York 











will harden in water. Then stir in 1 cup 
shelled peanuts and put on buttered tins. 

Could anyone give me through the col- 
umns of our paper the monogram, “A. O. 
F.?”’—[New Engiander. 








A RAG-TACKING BEE 


This picture I took at a rag-tacking bee. 


These gatherings are quite common in 


this neighborhood, and help the ladies enjoy themselves in the good, old-fashioned 
ways of our grandmothers before us. At one of these bees the company comes at 10 
or earlier, sews and talks until 12, and then partakes of a bountiful meal, made more 


splendid by the jests of the different persons, 


In this way a day slips by, and large 


and numerous are the balls of rags sewed and wound by the guests.—[Oscar P. Rob- 


erts, Audubon, Ia. 


About the House. 





Government Whitewasa—A. R. 5&.: 
Whitewash, as used by the government, is 
prepared as follows: Take % bu unslaked 
lime, slake it with boiling water, cover 
during the process, to keep in steam, strain 
the liquid through a fine sieve or strainers, 
and add to it a peck of salt previously dis- 
solved by soaking in warm water, 3 Ibs 
ground rice boiled to a thin paste and 
stirred in while hot, % lb Spanish whiting 
and 1 lb clean glue previously dissolved 
by soaking in cold water and then hang- 
ing over a-slow fire in a small pot hung ina 
larger one filled with water. Add 5 gals 
bot water to the mixture, stir well and let 
it stand a few days, covered from dirt. 
It should be applied hot, for which purpose 
it can be kept in a kettle or portable fur- 
nace. The east end of the White house at 
Washington is embellished by this brilliant 
whitewash. It is used by the government 
to whitewash lighthouses. A pint of this 
mixture properly applied will cover one 
square yard, and will be almost as service- 
able as paint for wood, brick or stone, and 
is much cheaper than the cheapest paint. 





Odd Meat Sauce—An, odd, but well-liked 
sauce for boiled meats was furnished by 
the gentle Swedish maid who learned to 
make it by her mother’s side in a far coun- 
try. She heated a pint of milk in a double 
boiler and added two tablesnoons ground 
horse-radish. In half an hour she added 


salt. pepper, a dash of sugar (perhaps half 
a teaspoon), stirred in rapidly a lump of 
butter and sent it hot to table.—[Eleanor 
W. F. Bates 
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Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 
PATTERNS ONLY {OQ CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail at from 
25 to 35 cents each, but by special arr: ement with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten cents each, postpaid. 

Full directions, quantity of mate required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. 

Order patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments, Give Waist Measure for skirts. Give both Age and Breast Measure for misses and 
children. : Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 


























6907—Boys' Suit. 
4, 6 and 8 years, 







7500—Girls’ Costume, 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 


7614—Ladies’ Waist with Draped Vest. 
7453—Ladies’ Three Piece Skirt. 

Waist 32, 34, 36, 38, 40-inch bust. 

Skirt 22, 24, 26, 28, 30-inch waist, 


7622—Ladies’ Eton Jacket. 
7625—Ladies’ Three Piece Skirt. 












7318—Ladies’ and Misses’ Shirt Waist. 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust 

6816—Girls’ Guimpes. 12, 14 and 16 years, 
2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 





7640—Misses? Gymnasium Suit, 7627—Ladies’ Pointed Drapery. 17626—Childs’ Dress. 7153—Child’s Apron. 
12, 14 and 16 years, 22, 26 and 30-inch waist. .  6months, 1, 2, and 4 years, 4, 6, Sand 10 years. 








facket 32, 34, 36, 38, 40-inch bust, 
Skirt 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 inch-waist. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 






Many letters from many farmers 


telling of the wonderful results obtained by the use of HALLOCK’S SUCCESS Anti- 
Clog WEEDER, have been printed in this paper. It will pay you to read every one 


of them. 


See full page Advertisements in last week’s issue and issues of three, 
five, seven and nine weeks ago. Watch for next week’s advertisement. 














536. 50 Buys this 
west Leather 
Quarter Top Buggy 


Heavy 16 oz. cloth or leather trimming, panel 






boot, best second-growth hickory gear, 

Norway iron clipped, %, % or Linch 
wheels, body 24x52 swell panel, thor- 
oughly screwed, plugged and glued. 
Neatly painted, striped and var- 
nishéd. This buggy is made strong 
and durable and is 


vy worth $55 to $60 


Sent C.O.D. sub- 
ject to‘‘approval” 


No. 50. Top Buggy. 


on receipt of $2, to be returned if not absolutely the best buggy ever 
sold at such a low price. Send for our Carriage and Implement Catalogue. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 219 Wells Street, MILWAUKEE ,WIS. 















ee Can we Le 


R You Money 
CRISKRAY on a saddle, harness 
or vehicle? 
Because we have no agents. 





Can we really doit? Wesay yes. Can we Drove it without 
cost to you?! Wecan. How? We will ship you a harness, sad- 
dle, or vehicle, without you sending asingle cent, aud let you look 
it over at your freight house and if you don’t find we have given 
you the biggest bargain you ever saw or heard of return the 
to us at our expense. We give with each vehicle a 
years tron-clad guarantee protecting you against poor 
and work Our vehicle catalogue describes the 
ee of buggies, road w phaectons, surrics, 
spring and farm wagons, earts, _Barnesses and sad- 
ever shown ir one book. It’sfree. Send for it, 


Marvia Smith Co. 55-59 N, Jefferson St. X 12 Chicago, lll. 


























WE HAVE 5 a.Zhe, SxtsastoncTon,farrey, wiih 
NO AGENTS, curtains, —" lamps, and pole er 


shafts, for $72 
but have sold to the user 
direct at factory prices for 
the past twenty-six years. 
We ship anywhere for ex- 
amination. Everything — 
iy 3 Warranted. We & 
This Dosble Bugey Harness, are the largest manufac- — 
$20, as good as sells for $30. | turers of vehicles and har- F 
ness in the world selling # 
to the consumer exclusively. Our line consists of 
Rockawa es Surreys, Traps, Phaetons; Stanhopes, 
Driving Wagons, op Bugemes, Open and Top Road 
Wagons, Spring Wagons, Delivery Wagons, Milk 
Wagons. Wagonettes and all styles of Harness. 


Send for Large Free Catalogue. 
ELKHART 
A, Carriage and Harness Manfg. Co., 
W. B. PRratt, Secy. ELKHART, INDIANA. 


Just as good as retails for $110. 

















co REAL BARGAINS 
sS Road Wagons at $16.45 


Top <—— Wagons at $22.70 
q Tep Buggies at $26.00 
Surries #43.50; Pheetons$37; 
Spring Wagons $29; Single 
Harness $3.75; Farm Har- 
ness $12. Also Carts, Saddles 
and everything in the vehicle 
line at lowest wholesale prices. A!) correct in style, 
quality and workmanship. Buy direct from factory. 
Save dealer’s profits. We sell one or more as low as 
, others sell in car lots, and ship C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination, Guaranteed as represented or money 
refunded. Write for catalogue and testimonials Free. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION,158 W. VanBuren St. B 42, Chicage 



























a uw Direct from we ead at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent. saved. , 
- Ponce Outele two years. Write at once for new a ae Illustrated 200 s. ad, 
“4 % atalogue showing latest styles in large variety, from a $10 cart to (/ ery 
mare Nae Ny he most stylish carriage. Prices in lain’ figures. Testimonials meng 4 as 
A” Grade, 644° every state. Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Expositi 
Writeto-day. Oatalogue Free. LLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 217 East Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 












puver HAY RAKE 


Means Quick Hayin Quality Prime.” 
Leaves hay in a light, loose windrow, where it is cured 
by the action of the re bleached by the sun; hay 
retains its bright green color and all the. essential oils. 

’ It turns the hay 


Completely. 







You can begin raking quicker 
than witha sulky rake, saves 
the use of a tedder, does - 
gather aoubtie, manure 
oth . Reduces the cast of harvesting a crop 
ol Bey. More about this and the , evens Hay 
der in our FREE circulars. Write for them. 


KEYSTONE MANFG. CO., 32 RIVER ST., STERLING, ILL. 





It rakes wide 
fast and clean, 











Excellent a 


=s"/ \w Eclipse Weeder 


an Entirely New Principle in Weeders. 


The teeth are adjustable so that those coming =~ 
diately over the plants in the row may goodnalty Se 
ceied as the plants increasein size. It means that 
this weeder may be used long after the utility of all 
other Weeders has ceased. Has 39 oil tempered 
spring teeth, all adjustable to be raised or lowered, 
to stand straight, or slant to or from the plan 
Stirs, fines and pulverizes all the top soil and wills all 
THE quack grass, etc. Adjustable Shatte—At any horse. Send at once for special weeder circulcrs, &. 
H 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A, T. CO., Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


er & DROMGOLD’s 
CE FEED 


GRAIN & FERTILIZER 


op naitivels the 
test, lightest, 
stron grain 
‘drill on the market. 
any points of su- 
periority; it is 
“— from the cen- 
wy ee ae grain 
and fertilizer can be 
paamgee while 
o ation 
withou i Ay use of 
gear wheels. Fully 
guaranteed. Posi- 
tively accurate in quantity. Give onea trial and 
be convinced. Agents wanted. Circulars free. Address 
BENCH & DROMGOLD, Mfr’s,. York, Pa. 


























grenann. ny 









Dig ig for | Oil or Gas. 


lortune under your 
tne is easy — 4 Tay out if eh es 


EE SEAR ible ‘ie 
e 
CIDER 
are the fastes e strongest an 
cheapest on the m market, © springs to AYDRAULIC PRESS, 
break. _We also have a full line 4 Made in varying sizes; hand and power, 
supplies. FRE illsutrated catalo; Get our free catalogue before you buy,’ 
SENT FREE upon application, HYDRAULIC PRESS co, 
Star Deities Machine Co., Akron, 0. 3MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 








of the merits 
of our 


Do You Want 










Cultivator 


Well we have hundreds of letters just as 
as this: 
Gentlemen: The Cultivator came to hand a 
few days ago and I am delighted with it. 
Rev. H. T. Cunnincuam,Carroliton, Miss. 
Send $1.25 for sample delivered. Agents wanted. 
ULRICH MFG. CO., 47 River St., Rock Falls, Ll, 
















Catalogue or Agricultural Books, address 


its ee comptete 
E JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Ch — 


